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REPORT ON CONFLICTING TRANSLATIONS 



IN THE DOCUMENTS 



OF OtR BOUNDARY QUESTION WITH CHILI 



I 



CUMBRES 

If we are to be guided by every known dictionary of both languages, the 
Spanish for "summit" is "cima*'; but the vocable summit is continually ap- 
plied in English to indícate both the highest point of a mountain or hill and 
the comb of a ridge or the sawlike edge of a range; although the former 
may be the vértex of a cone, a pinnacle, a topmost point , whilst the latter 
is a summit Une. Henee the translation of cima and cumbre by the same 
word "summit", in dictionaries which are deficient and in fact of little or 
no help to a conscientious translator of important documents. 

A cumbre is decidedly a summit Une. It cannot but be a Une, as it serves 
to indicate the topmost part of the Andes; and al so because said part is the 
broken, jagged and casteUated back of the cordiUeran cr«fe,— "the crests 
formed by the intersection of the opposite slopes'', as San Román and Ber- 
trand express themselves. The topmost part of a cordiUera is its edge or 
crest: the topmost part oí a peak or an isolated mountain is its summit. 
The Andean crest has numerous summits and therefore is described as 
"crowned with peaks and volcanoes": a mountain has only one summit; 
because the first is the long upper or culminating Une of a chain of moun- 
tains, the second only a point. 

Cumbre has therefore been translated by "crest" in the "British and 
Foreign State Papers" (1880-81, vol. 72, p. 1103), when dealing with the treaty 
of 1881; because in the Cordillera the anticlinal Une, the edges, the culmi- 
nating Unes, the highest part of its ranges are those very crests which 
determine the axial trend of the mountain system. 

Mili, speaking of the Andes, says: "The main axis of South America lies 
cióse to the West Coast, along the crest of the Andes, which forms the 
longest mountain system unbroken by passes of low elevation in the world- 
The short slope of the Pacific varies from 30 to 150 miles in breadth: the 
long slope to the Atlantic is in parts 3000 miles lon^". {The Recflm ofNat^' 
re, p. 278). 
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Hayden employs in analogous cases the following terms: "The higher 
crest of the range",— "the main crest",— "the upper crest",— **the crest of 
the lofty massive mountain",— '7/í^ crest of the watershed",— "/A^ axial 
cresf\ (V. U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey.—Idaho and Wyom- 
tng, V. 877, pp. 67, 360, 397, 401-2, 418-19, 475). 

Our translation of cumbres by "crests" is also confirmed by Vilanova y 
Piera, a Spanish geologist, in his Compendio de Geología (p. 13), when he 
says: 



Cima y Cumbre. — Cima es la parte supe- 
rior por donde terminan los montes; reser- 
vándose más particularmente el nombre de 
cumbre á la parte por donde rematan las 
cordilleras ó cadenas de montes. 



Summit and Crest. — Summit is the 
higher part by which mountains are termi- 
nated; the ñame of cumbre being more 
particularly reserved for the part where 
cordilleras or mountain ranges termínate. 



Charles Vogel says: "£a ligne de faite caractéristique de la direction 
principale d'une chaine ou serie de montagnes, s'appelle créte,—d moins 
que le faite s'étendant en largeur, ne forme un plateau supérieur et domi- 
nant {Le monde terrestre^ p. 219. Ed. 1877). "The summit-line which 
characterizes the main bearing of a chain or series of mountains, is called 
crest, unless the summit spreading out in breadth forms an upper and 
commanding plateau." 

Lapparent defines the main crest of a mountain range as la créte princi- 
pale {Traite de Géologie^p. 74)] Elisée Reclus says that Chili is bounded 
all along par la créte des Andes, "by the crest of the Andes"; and he adds 
that ^^á Vest une cordillére par alíele d ce lie de la créte departage, mais de 
1500 metres plus hasse, seprofile du Nord au Sud: — "on the east a cordil- 
lera parallel to that oí the crest ofthe watershed, but 1500 metres lower, 
shows its profile from North to South", {Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, 
V. XVIII, pp. 693, 720)] and finally the Chilian Statement contains a quo- 
tation which clearly shows the correctness of the Argentine official trans- 
lation of cumbres by "crests". 

It reads thus: 

"Though the Continental Divide foUows as nearly as can be determined 
the summit Une ofthe great general elevation, it by no means follows that 
it occupies the crests of the highest ranges in the neighbourhood. The 
reverse seems to be as frequently the case, that there are on the right and 
left ranges which in altitude may overtop that which separates the 
streams of the two oceansJ^ 

In the above lines, Mr. Henry Carnett does not use "summit" in contra 
distinction to "crests". The text merely states that the summit Une which 
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marks the boundary of a continental divide does not necessarily occupy 
the crests of the highest ranges, and that on the contrary it frequently dips 
into lower levéis. Certainly; but when we are to trace the boundary over 
"the most eleva ted cumbres of the Cordillera of the Andes which may divi- 
de the waters", and the Argentine Republic is "to retain its dominión and 
sovereignty over all the territory that exists from the east of the principal 
chain of the Andes to the coast of the Atlantic, just as Chili over the 
western territory \o the coast of the Pacific", then the boundary Une must 
needs follow the highest crests of the main range which divide the waters, 
because we are bound by the treaty of 1881 and protocol of 1893 (Arts. 1 
and 2) to keep to that range of the Andes and not to depart from its normal 
watershed. This normal watershed is not in all its length the limit between 
two ocean basins, but is most decidedly a regional high mountain water- 
parting, which gives us the best conventional and also natural boundary 
between two nations. In the latter case,— our case,— "summit line'' means 
nothing more ñor less than the Une of the Andean crests of the main range, 
and consequently our translation is scientifically exact and linguistically 
true and faithful. 

Regar ding the word cumbres^ I beg to refer to the authorities mentioned 
in the "Boundary Agreements in forcé between the Argentine Republic 
and ChiU". {Lamarca, pages VIII-XV, and 67-73). 

The Chillan Statement criticizes my afirming that the word "summit" 
is a term which "easily misleads". I insist upon this assertion and I have 
pro ved its truth by means of two very remarkable instan ees: one taken 
from the works of the distinguished geographer Mr. Reclus and the 
other from the "Foreign Reía tions of the United States." {Volfor 1861. 
p. 12). 

Mr. Reclus understands that the frontier Une is to run over the highest 
summits {les plus hauts sommets) which mark the culminating edge of the 
slopes {qui marquent la faite des versants); but, he adds, le tracé quisaute 
de cinte en cinte....: "the tracé which jumps from summit to summit is now- 
ise one and th e same as that which separates the two opposite declivities of 
drainage"; and he therefore concludes that the boundary must pass over 
the dome oí the Aconcagua. It is self evident and it needs no further com- 
mentary that the word crests would have avoided his error. ( V. Nouvelle 
Geographie Univer selle, voL XVII, p. 636) 

The "Foreign Relations" understood that the treaty referred to some 
sort of pointed summits, and translated la linea fronteriza correrá.... por 
las más elevadas cumbres de dicha cordillera^ as foUows: "The frontier 
Une is to run over such of the highest peáks of said cordillera.,.." 
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Summits do not divide the waters in two directions only, but **crests" do. 
The thing is obvious enough. 

Had the Chilian Statement discarded unreliable dictionaries, resorting 
ínstead to trustworthy and well known Chilian authors, it would not ap- 
pear embarrassed, perplexed and actually ensnared by "the doubts arising 
irom a superabundance or deficiency of synonymous terms": It would 
on the contrary ha ve found that Don Francisco Javier Rosales, a Chi- 
lian writer of note, is quite in accordance with Vilanova y Fiera and 
with US. 

Though a patriot, he was not a supporter of the Continental Divide. 
Señor Rosales in his Apuntes sobre Chile, after referring to the constitu- 
tion of his country, says: 



Esta declaración indica de un modo 
práctico que los limites deben considerarse 
en las cumbres ó crestas de la Serranía, no 
importa su mayor ó menor altura, con tal 
que sea la misma cadena de montañas 
que corre de Norte á Sur sobre el Conti- 
nente Americano. 



This declaration indicates in a practical 
manner that the limits most be considered 
to be in the cumbres or crests of the ran- 
ge, whatever its greater or lesser altitude, 
as long as it be the same chain ofmoun- 
tains running from North to South on the 
American Continent. 



The synonymy oí cumbres and crestas isunquestionable and consequent- 
ly my rendering of cumbres by "crests" stands good. 



II 



MAY DIVIDE 

Some trouble has been taken to show that the word dividan should be 
rendered in English by "divide", in the indicative, although in the Spa- 
nish text it is in the subjunctive mood. The observations made by the Chi- 
lian Statement on the subject constitute a flattering, although involunta- 
ry, defense of my versión in all the instances in which the mood and even 
the tenses were changed by me without altering or affecting the meaning 
of a sentence. 

When a verb can be put in both languages in the same mood, it ought 
to be done,— it is safer,— especially if the versión refers to the most impor- 
tant article of a treaty. Our endeavours were to secure accuracy, and 
note 5 evidently reveáis that intention. {Ldmarca, Op. cit) 

The Argentine official translation tallies with the one given in the 
Foreign Relations ofthe United States: both say "may divide". 

On the other hand, it was our desire to cali attention to a clerical error 
which has been repeated throughout the Chillan Statement. The latter, in 
its references to article 1 ofthe treaty of 1881, always speaks of **said cor- 
dilleras", and this is undoubtedly a mistake. The treaty establishes that 
the boundary is **the cordilleitA'' (singular) ofthe Andes from North to 
South: and then it goes on saying that "the frontier line shall run.... along 
the most elevated crests of said cordillerAS (plural)". The correction was 
made in the protocol of 1893: There we read '^said cordillera" (singular). 

The English versión ought therefore to read thus: "the frontier line shall 
run in that extent along the most elevated crests of said cordillera which 
may divide the waters...." If we say cordilleras, a question might arise 
as to whether the verb is governed in this sentence by "crests" or by 
"cordilleras", as in English the verb "divide" remains the same in the sin- 
guiar and in the plural, whilst in Spanish we say, singular, divida and 
plural dividan. 

Qur translation is literal and also correct. In it, the verb "may" does not 
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"refer to a future event", as the Chilian Statement argües. Such crests as 
"may divide the waters" are the crests which actually divide them. The 
verb does not imply mere possibility but actual power to effect the 
división of the waters. 

As an independent verb or as an auxiliary one, may is notiónally iden- 
tical. It always involves the idea of power, ability, possibility, contin- 
gency, etc.; and very often it must be used with more or less indefini- 
teness, even when it serves to form the tenses of the subjunctive or 
potential mood, expressing contingency in connection with purpose, con- 
cession, etc. {Cent. Dict^ v. May.) 

In our case, however, no indefiniteness exists. 

The subjunctive mood in English and in Spanish expresses condi- 
tion or contingency, and the words referring to such crests as "may di- 
vide" the waters imply that condition or contingency. 

On the other hand, when we say: the crests which may divide the waters, 
it is obvious we indícate only those which really divide them and no 
others. 

We could also have used in Spanish the indicative and not the sub- 
junctive mood, s^ying cumbres que dividen in^tesíd oí dividan; because 
the fact of the parting of the waters by the crests is permanent and always 
present. 

Consequently, whether we say "divide" or "may divide" the sense 
remains the same and leaves no doubt as to what is meant; yet I have ful- 
fiUed the duty of a faithful translator when, having the option, I prefe- 
rred the potential mood adopted by the negotiators of the Treaty. 

I was so far from using the subjunctive with captious views, that, if it 
could help anybody, it would be the ingenious adherents of the Conti- 
nental Divide. They might allege that "may divide" refers to the summit 
Une of that waterparting, which is a shifty, a very sifty one, as shown by 
Señor Moreno; and consequently, that its present edge may not be the same 
at some future period, as now it only enjoys a precarious power of eífecting 
the división. Fortunately that high and low divide cannot show the main 
range of the protocol of 1893 as running over the Patagonian Pampas, 
ñor alter the text of the conventions, let alone the condition of the *Vw- 
movable'^ boundary. 



m 



VERTIENTES 

The Chilian Statement considers that word is ^^the clue to the only right 
and lawful interpretation of the Treaty\ and dedicates to it no less than 
forty four pages, some of them in very small type, in reply to my modest 
fitteen. {V. Ch. St. 11, p. 587.) 

I have shown in the ^^Boundary Agreements in forcé between the Ar- 
gentine Republic and ChiW (pp. 5 & 6 & their notes), that the English- 
Spanish dictionaries are deficient and not to be relíed upon. In my opi- 
nión they are not "the recognízed means of information on the subject oí 
translation/' Between them and those of the Royal Spanish Academy, Do- 
mínguez, Webster, Standard, Century, etc., coupled with the works on 
geography, geology and physiography, adding treaties and other State pa- 
pers, — the choice cannot be doubtful. 

The extraordinary and utterly unfounded definitions of the word ver- 
tientes given by the Chilian Statement, the formidable array of irrelevant 
quotations which (in pp. 590,608) only give one meaning of that term, the 
glaring contradictions involved and the marked tendency to uphold á 
outrance the "Continental divide", and to forcé it to flow f rom ambiguous 
versions, clearly reveal why the Statement acknowledges that the vocable 
in question does mean "slopes", with curious and inadmissible restrictions 
in one case, and with excessive, nay impossible amplitude in the other. 
Vertiente results thus a wonderful word: it means a) slope oí an isolated 
mountain; b) it means watershed in the incorrect sense of a drainage ba- 
sin; c) it means spring; d) it means sources with a most extensive and 
grasping power; in this last acception it comprises streams, lakes, headwa- 
ters of all kinds, and ev^n complete rivers, and, in a covert manner, it in- 
cludes the divide of two oceans. 

The whole secret is given away when we are told, in a subsequent chap- 
ter, that, whether vertientes is translated by "sources of streams' ' or by 
"slopes", we must take them in their "broad sense", that is, ''ihe final and 
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ñot the initial stage of the said streams or slopes" {v. Ch. St. II, p. 63^). 
A ver}' interesting conclusión, and one which satisfactorily explains the 
protean faculties of the'declivities and watercourses of the Andes, once 
under the '^hydraulic" pressure of the Continental Divide. 

What is the use of lexicons and other auxiliary works, when the exact 
versión does not depend on the real meaning of a word, but on the "stage" 
in which the thing it implies is taken by a biassed translator? A rill may 
thus become a river, an Andine crest be turned into a Patagonian plain, 
and a slope assume the proportions of an ocean basin. 

A vertiente, — "mountain-stream'* — in its initial stage, shows us where 
the Andean range divides the waters: in its final, it is no longer a stream, 
it may be a system of lakes or a large watercourse with a vast área of 
catchment. The same with a declivity: in its initial stage, it indicates the 
Une of intersection where it meets the opposite slope forming thus the 
crest of the Andes; but, in its final stage, it may be a part of the Argentine 
pampas. 

How the rendering of the treaties into English has sufTered on account 
of one of the translators striving for the "final stage" of slopes and streams, 
will appear without difficulty, as soon as we examine the so called "solid 
bases" of the Chillan versión and bring to light its philological novelties. 

I beg to cali Y.E's special attention to the four acceptions of 7;^r/í^Mfe 
enumerated in the Chillan Statement. If they are wrong or based on 
doubtful authorities, or on authorities badly translated, or no authorities 
at all,* the false meanings must perforce be rejected. 

1. ACCEPTION OF VERTIENTE: "SLOPE". 



The first meaning set forth is the following:— 



I. When vertiente is used in connection with a particular and well deñned single 
mountain, it means one of its lateral declivities or "slopes*\ {Ch. Statement, 11, p. 859). 

m 



This is indeed a "passing strange" assertion. 

The authority invoked is Mr. Pissis — a Chillan authority, — simply 
because he happens to say that "the Montosa stream starts from the 
western slope of Potro hill". {op. cit.p. 589). 

The rules of logic do not allow us to deduce from the above Unes that 
le savant Pissis only admitted declivities for a single hill, and did not 
allow them to Cordilleras; or that, when he described Andean slopes, he 
always meant "drainage basins", in pursuance of the "final stage" theory. 
{Ch. Statement p. 390). 
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What does Barros Arana (the Chilian expert) mean when he defines 
"the sides of the mountaíns in all their extent as vertientes? {v. Lamarca 
op. cit p. 81). He did say that the boundary line he "proposed was wholly 
independent of the exactness of his maps:" (1) but we cannot believe the 
above definition is also quite independent of what he exactiy thinks on the 
subject of slopes. 

Now, is it true that Mr. Pissis jus tifies or upholds the restrictive defini- 
tion of slopes? I appeal to him: he speaks eloquently for himself: — 



''Cuando, situado sobre una alta cima, el 
viajero echa sus miradas sobre el conjunto 
de una región montañosa . . . principia á dis- 
tinguir, en ese desorden aparente, algunas 
lineas que se repiten de distancia en distan- 
cia, y parecen todas llevar el mismo rumbo; 
unas siguen la dirección de la linea de ver- 
ttepttes; otras vienen á cruzar esta línea for- 
mando con ella ángulos más ó menos abier- 
tos; y la especie de red que resulta de estas 
numerosas intersecciones forma el bosquejo 
de la Serranía ... La principal linea de 
vertientes (i) cambia de rumbo ... así es 
que la Cordillera de Chile, cuyo rumbo prin- 
cipal es de Norte á Sur, ofrece de trecho 
en trecho, sobre la linea de vertientes, 
altos crestones que siguen la orientación 
del N.E. ó bien la del N.N.O., como sucede 
en las cordilleras de Talca ó en las de la 
Provincia de Coquimbo. 

"£n toda esta extensión el desnivel entre 
el vertiente occidental y el vertiente 
oriental de ^los Andes es muy notable. 
{op. cit. p. 5). 

{Geografía Física de la República de 
Chile, p. 1-2). 

''Entre el Maule y el Itata se encuentra 
un gran número de pequeños ríos, que, 
excepto el Loanco y el Reloca, nacen todos 
en el vertiente occidental de la Cordillera 
Marítima." {op. cit. 263). 



"When, situated on a high summit, the 
traveller contemplates the whole of a moun- 
tainous región ... he begins to discover in 
that apparent disorder some Unes which 
repeat themselves from distance to distance 
and which seem to follow the same trend; 
some strike in the direction of the line oj 
the slopes** (the anticlinal line or the line of 
their intersection), "others come and cross 
said line forming with it more or less open 
angles; and the sort of net which results 
frotn the numerous intersections forms 
the sketch of the range . . . The principal 
line of the slopes (i) is seen to change its 
bearing . . . Thus it is that the Cordillera 
of Chile, the trend of which is from North to 
South, now and then presents upon the line 
of the slopes (2) some high ridges which 
follow a N.E. or N.N.W. direction, as occurs 
in the cordilleras of Talca and in those of 
the Province of Coquimbo. 

"In all this extent the difference of level 
between the western and eastern slopes oJ 
the Andes is very remarkable, {op cit. p. 3). 

{Geografía Física de la República de 
Chile, p. U2). 

"Between the Maule and the Itata there 
are a great number of small rivers, all of 
which, saving the Loanco and the Reloca, 
rise in the western slope ofthe Cordillera** 
{op. cit. 263). 



There is no doubt that, according to Mr. Pissis, cordilleras have slopes 
in the same sense of those belonging to single mountains. 

(1) V. Lamarca op. cit. p. XIV. 

(1) This i8 the line meant in Art. 1 of the treaty of 1881 and Protocol of 1893. 

(2) ''/n ihe Andes", V, Argentina Evidence, 1, p. 55 concerning the waterparting in the 
Andes and not out of them. 
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Let US hear Seflor Domeyko, another Chilían authority:— 



"Comprendido entre el Paciñco y la linea 
divisoria de las aguas en los Andes, (2) este 
territorio forma el declive occidental del 
inmenso sistema de las Cordilleras. 

"£s sabido que la Cordillera tiene una 
pendiente mucho más rápida en su vertiente 
occidental, y que por esta razón debiera 
sujetar en sus faldas menos cantidad de 
nieve que en la vertiente oriental. {Ele- 
mentos de Geograjia Física, p. 212) (i). 



"Confined between the Pacific and the 
divisional line of the waters in the Andes, (2) 
this territory forms the westem slope oí 
the immense system of the Cordillera. 

"It is known the Cordillera has a much 
more rapid incline in its westem slope and 
that for this reason it ought to hold in its 
declivities less quantity of snow than the 
eastern slope. {Elementos de Geografía, 
p. 212) (2). 



Domeyko and Pissis are splendid authorities for Chili and for us; yet, 
Barros Arana, the inventor of the Continental Divide theory, isa still supe- 
rior one. He says, aíter having defined "vertientes" ut supra: 



''£1 pico de Aconcagua situado en la 
vertiente oriental de los Andes (2). 

La cadena de Himalaya ... su vertiente 
septentrional recibe los rayos solares, etc., 
{op. cit. p. 212). 



"The peak of Aconcagua lying on the 
eastern slope of the Andes (2) {Elementos 
de Geograjia Física, p. 46). 

The chain of Himalaya ... its northern 
slope receives the rays of the sun, etc., 
{op. cit. p. 212). 



lí vertientes de los Pirineos áoes not signify "slopes of the Pyrenees'\ 
what do Frenchmen and Spaniards mean when they employ those terms? 
In their treaty of the 14th. Aprii 1862 we read: **the mountain of Asta- 
nés . . • is situated on the Northern ^^slope'\—en la vertiente septentrional, 
ofthe Pyrenees"; and article 11 refers to the northern '^slope'^ of Aspe 
mountain, — la vertiente septentrional de la montafla de Aspe", (3) Surely 
the ranges of the Pyrenees are not considered a well defined single moun- 
tain according to Chillan geographical science? 

It ought to be well kept in mind that, in French, le versant means only 
a "slope" or "deciivity"; no watery notions about that word in the lan- 
guage of Racine & Corneille. 

Señor Vilanova y Fiera confirms Barros Arana, Domeyko and Pissis. 
In his Tratado de Geología (p. 20) we find the following paragraph: 



''Los flancos ó partes laterales de las 
cordilleras reciben el nombre de vertien- 
tes, por terminar en el punto donde se sepa- 
ran las aguas, {divortia aquarum de los 
antiguos"). 



**The flanks or lateral parts of the cordi- 
lleras receive the ñame of slopes, because 
they termínate at the point where the wa- 
ters sepárate, {divortia aquarum oí the 
ancients"). 



(1) V. "Argentina Evidence", 1. p. 89. 

(2) V. Lamarca {op. cit. p. 81) and Argentina Eyidanca pp. 197-206). 

(3) V. Lamarca {op. cit. pp. 77-78). 
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This quotation,— independently of showing that cordilleras have slopes 
and, in fact, always had them, — explains why the latter are called vertien- 
tes: not only because the waters flow down them, but because they termí- 
nate at their intersection Une, where the parting of the waters {divortia 
aquarum) commences: and that is why in oíd Spanish documents the 
words '^ Vertientes de aguas al Este ó al Sur^' mean: "slopes facing the 
East or the South'*. In such documents, the simple words '^vertientes de 
aguas" serve likewise to desígnate the divortia aquarum, as shown by 
Nebrija, quoted by the Chillan Statement (1): and the words aguas ver- 
tientes al océano Atlántico (literally: *'waters flowing to the Atlantic 
ocean") are meant to desígnate the slopes which shed their waters into the 
Atlantic. We find that in 1561, Don Pedro del Castillo employs the words 
in that sense: "A la cual {Provincia de Mendosa) doy por términos . . . 
desde la Cordillera Nevada aguas vertientes á la mar del Norte:— "to 
which (Province of Mendoza) I give as boundaries . . . from the Snowy 
Cordillera, the slopes facing the North Sea", or which send their waters 
into the North Sea (2). 

Let US return to Chiliaa authorities. Engineer Francisco San Román, in 
his ** Estudios i datos prácticos sobre las cuestiones internacionales de 
limites entre Chile, Bolivia i República Argentina (3), referring to our 
Treaty of 1881, says:— 



''La definición que establece es tan neta 
como el curso de los Andes, con su pro- 
longación continua en extensión y sus pla- 
nos matemáticos en las opuestas ver- 
tientes que caen á un lado y otro de la 
linea de las más altas cumbres", {op, cit,, 
p. 62). 



"The deñnition which it establishes is as 
clear as the trend of the Andes, with its 
continued prolongation in extent and its 
mathematical planes on the opposite slo- 
pes which fall on one side and the other 
of the Une of the most elevated crests 
{op. cit. p. 62). 



. Señor Vicuña, sometime a Chillan Ambassador in England, gave in the 
'*Morning Post'\ (London, number of the 29th. July 1898) the following 
versión of Art. 1 of the Treaty of 1881:— *The frontier Une . . . shall be 
traced beíween the slopes that descend east and west. (3) 

It was also Mr. Moría Vicuña who proposed to Dr. Alcorta,— our Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs at that time,— a project which the latter rejected 



(1) V. Chillan Statement p. 11 p. 600. 

(2) ''North Sea", If not a mistake, is a rather loóse locution, as there is no sea to the North 
of Mendoza, V. Argentine Evider^e, p. 1-3. Del Oastillo*s phrase cannotT>e considered as a 
sample of good Spanish. It reads iike a telegraphic ahridged mossage. 

(3) V. Lamarcst, op. cit. p. 82. 

(1 & 2) V. Lamarca, op, cit p. 82. 
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because he did not agree as to the provisión regarding the channels near 
parallel 52^ S. In said project we find the following words:— 



"Se entiende que designan como lineas 
fronterizas entre ambos países, la linea ó 
serie de puntos de intersección de los dos 
planos inclinados oriental y occidental, 
que forman el dorso ó cumbre continua del 
Continente, desde el paralelo Tres Cruces 
hasta el paralelo Tres Montes, (i) 



**It is understood that, as frontier line 
between both countries, ¡s designated the 
line or series of points of intersection oj 
the eastern and western inclined planes 
which form the back or continuous crest of 
the Continent from parallel Three Crosses 
up to parallel Tres Montes", (i) 



What are those eastern and western inclined planes, but the same 
as San Romanas, or the identical **slopes" mentioned in the ^'Morning 
Post^? (1) 

The first definition of vertiente— ^^s\ox>t of a single mountain''— oí the 
Chillan Statement is more courageous than wise; and I am afraid it will 
not edify the Tribunal as to the **unbiassed mind" which penned it. 

There is one point more regarding definition number 1, which I ought 
not to pass unnoticed. Vertiente^ — "slope'',— in English, no more than in 
Spanish, can be considered a synonym of cuenca hidrográfica, "hydro- 
graphic basin", or ^^hoya de drenaje'^ "drainage basin", However, a 
slope may contain a stretch of the área of catchment of a stream or a river, 
whether that slope belongs to a Cordillera or to an isolated mountain. The 
Chillan Statement's assertion is untenable, as it would lead us to the 
conclusión that the slopes of the Andes can be a drainage basin, but that 
the slope of a single mountain can never be. 

As an irrecusable type of a "particular and well defined single mount- 
ain", we have the celebrated Jorullo, which in 1756 upheaved the Mexican 
plain at the spot where ii burst through with its volcanic Ímpetus, and 
formed the majestic cone which rises to a height of several thousand 
feet. 

The rainfalls origínate streams which run down the mountain sides, and 
the áreas of catchment of those sepárate streams and their tributarles are 
to be found on the respective slopes, whether they look to the west, east, 
north or south. What happens in the Jorullo takes place also in the peak 
of Aconcagua, before its slopes strike the cordilleran ranges: and the same 
must necessarily occur in any mountain, however solitary or small. If it 
has springs or receives meteoric waters, the phenomenon must perforce 
repeat itself. 

Be this as it may, the fact is that Cordilleras have slopes, and no dictio- 



(1) V. Argentine Evidence, 11 p. 
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nary, no writer, nobody but the Chilian Statement pretends that said 
declivitíes are not such in the very same sense as those belonging to a 
single mountain or even hummock. 

In some parts of the Bolivian Andes there is no water, and the territorj^ 
at the foot of the range is arid and sandy; still the slopes of those sections, 
though they cannot be drainage basins because there is nothing to drain 
in them, are called slopes and are nothing but slopes of the Cordillera. 

Conclusión: definition number one must needs be rejected, because slope, 
i. e. declivity, is applied in the same sense, in both languages, not only to 
a single mountain but also to cordilleras. In the meanwhile there it stands 
as a most valuable proof of "how they illustrate the exact meaning of the 
terms that have been made use of ', and oí the *'solid basis on which the 
faithfulness of their English versión of the Treaties, — especially of the 
Treaty of 1881,— is established". (1) 

I would have given no importance whatever to the above definition, 
were it not the initial step towards the elimination of "slopes" in the cons- 
truction of the Treaty of 1881, and the first undisguised or poorly disguised 
effort to prove that vertientes (slopes), when applied to the Andes, mean 
nothing less than ihe complete Chilian solution of the whole Boundary 
question in all its bearings. (2) 



2.* ACCEPTION OF "VERTIENTE": "SPRINQ'» 

After the '*slope", which means side in a single mountain, and drainage 
basin in a cordillera, the Chilian Statement avers it means a spring. 

2.^ '^When used in reference to the exact spot were a spríng rises, it means only the 
** spring itself, and may be considered as short for agua vertiente, but custom has con- 
" verted it into a substantive*', (p. 589). 

No, in good Spanish, vertiente does not mean '^spring" ñor its synonyms 
''source" or ^^fountain"; and the Chilian Statement is perfectly aware of 
the fact as it often translates '^springs" by manantiales ^ and exeludes the 
latter from Art. 1 of the Treaty of 1881 by rendering las vertientes que se 
desprenden only by "sources flowing down". 

Manantial^— from the Latin manare, — is a spot from which the water 
gushes forth, issues; a place where through large or small openings in the 
ground water is emitted or discharged; where the nacimiento de las aguas ^ 

(1 & 2) V. Chilian Statement pp. 589, 632, 636-7. 
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'*the birth or ríse of the waters" takes place or begins; but neither the dic- 
tionary of the Royal Spanish Academy, ñor any of the others I have cited 
or that I know of, say that manantiales and vertientes are synonyms; ñor 
will they become such until the nature of springs ceases to be different to 
that of the gurgUng streams on the mountain sides. 

When a traveller, an explorer, an engineer, etc., who is not carefully 
wording an international treaty, but simply writing a pamphlet or a report, 
employs a wrong word, translators have no right to present the phrase 
containing it as classic, technícal or diplomatic Spanish. The authority 
given by the Chilian Statement (// pp. 590 and 618) was not cautiously 
drawing up the principal article of a convention between two nations: and, 
on the other hand, the exceptional and incorrect use ofaterm doesnot 
raise it to the rank of an accepted literary word. (1) 

Had the Chilian Statement folio wed its own rule of solving the meaníng 
of dubious terms in the treaty of 1881 by "an investigation of the usages 
prevailing in. similar officiál documents in the archives of the countries", 
the result :would have been this:— the above Treaty and the Protocol of 
1893 do qot say vertientes meaning manantiales, — "springs" (2) and there 
is no treaty which commits such a blunder. That is the reason why none 
is quoted, in spite of the long, assiduous and minute researches of which the 
"Conflicting Translations^^ give undeniable proof. 

Don Andrés Bello never employs the word "spring" or "source*' as a 
correct translation for vertiente^ ñor does he anywhere say that "streams" 
are manantiales. (3) 

On the contrary, in his formula, he clearly distinguishes between 
manantiales a,nd vertientesy "streams", in which last sense he exclusively 
tised the word ^'vertientes^\ as the Chilian Statement categorically de- 
clares, and to a certain extent is proven by numerous quotations {pp. cit. 
11 pp. 594-597 & 627). 

The Chilian Statement itself offers at this juncture a curious sample of 
the "solid basis of their faithful versión". 



(1) It was not fair to transíate vertientes by ^'springs" (when manantiales was meant) in 
page 596, and then to render ^'principales manantiales ,* (springs) by "main tributary stre- 
ams" in page 605; but I suppose it suited the translator to make the most of a lapsus or over- 
sight in the fírst case, and to correct it in Sr. Domeyko's, who of course never meiLnt to 
confide to his readers his observations on the ^'course of main springs'*— e¿ curso de los prin- 
cipales manantiales. 

(2) Both the Ch. Statement and the Arg. Evidence agree on that point. The question is 
whether vertientes means "sources flowing down" or "slopes which descend'\ 

(3) In page 607, the Oh. Statement translates mananticUes in the right manner by '^springs'* 
{op. cit. 11 p. 607 J. 
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p. 639. Vertientes Sources oí streoms. 

» 596 Los ntanantiales de los ver- 
tientes Sources of the streams. 

» 5q6 Los manantiales de los ver- 

tientes Origins or sprtngs of the sources, 

» 605 Los principales manantiales del 

Maule Main tributaries (streams) of the Maule. 

» 618 Vertientes superiores del Palena, Headsources of the Palena. 

» 617 Vertientes Small ¿>roo^s. 

> 607 Los otros tres lados de los ma* 

nantiales The other three sides of the springs, 

Art. I*^ Treaty 0/1 881-- Ver tientes que 

descienden Sources flowing down. 

The most astonishing feature of these "hydraulic" versions is that the 
very Statement, which assures us that manantiales délas vertientes are 
the "sources of the streams", translates las vertientes que se desprenden 
by the "sources ílowing down". It is well known that Dr. Irigoyen, Argén- 
tine negotiator of the Treaty of 1881, expressiy eliminated the manantiales, 
—"sources",— of the Bello-formula, and that Sr. Barros Arana accepted 
the suppression; yet the Chilian Statement by employing the generic ins- 
tead of the specific term, tacitly and indirectly reinserts the word in the 
very clause where both high contracting parties solemnly agreed that it 
should not appear. We fail to discover how these capricious renderings 
can throw any light on the subject, or bring home to the Tribunal that 
such contradictory versions do not play havoc with the languages in more 
than one fashion and cannot but misconstrue the Treaty. 

It is a tedious but necessary task to plod through the labyrinthian mass 
of conflicting texts of the good and bad translations clashing'with each 
other, which have been amassed and crowded upon the one vocable 
vertiente. Itseems as if the authors cited hadbeen bentupon a subtle 
play of words, had strained to that end the méáning of said words on the 
rack of artifice, and succeeded in producing the most intricate variety 
of equivocations. However the whole fabric falls to pieces when we 
observe that "source" has two acceptions in English: 

i) "birth or rise" (nacimiento), "beginning" {principio), "origin" {origen) "cause" 

{causa); 
2) "spring" {manantial) "fountain" (/«^«/^) and "any collection of waters on or under 

the surface of the ground in which a "stream originales'', { V. Century, Standard 

Wehster's dictionaries), 

Now, a stream may be a source, but every source is not a stream. The 
sovjrces ofrivers may be a marshy moor, a lake, a morass, a series of 
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scattered pools or lagoons, a swamp, etc., besides mountain streams 
{aguas vertientes): and no Argentine or Chillan statesman, expert or 
mere translator has been guilty of the gross mistake of callíng a lake or 
a swamp a vertiente. A source, in the sense of a spring or fountainhead, 
is stationary, and so are lakes: they do not fall, ñor descend: they quietl)^ 
remain in their places; yet their waters may overflow and then run in 
different directions in the shape of rills, rivulets, torrents, cascades, wa- 
terfalls and rivers. These watercourses are quite different from their 
sources, and therefore bear also a different ñame, there being no confu- 
sión possible, for example, between the Thames and the Thames Head, 
or, still better, between lakes Superior and Itasca and the St. Lawrence 
and Mississipi rivers. 

Lakes La Paz, Rivadavia, Pico, Roselot, Azara, Buenos Aires, San Mar- 
tin and others of our southern regions are formed b}' aguas vertientes, 
i. e. mountain streams and such like waters ílowing down the slopes east 
of the main range of the Andes. Said lakes are the respective origing 
{orígenes) or sources of the Puelo, Palena, Futaleufú, Aysen and other 
rivers; however, those lakes have never been called vertientes, simply 
because they are no such thing; and nobody ever heard of a lake or 
lagoon dipping into the plains or taking a walk in their direction, of a 
swamp "descending" a declivity, of a series of pools '^falling down" a 
slope, or of amarsh "flowing down" inclined planes. 

The preceding paragraphs show that, when a vocable has various mea- 
nings, the translator is not entitled to choose the one which suits his pet 
theory, but that which best and most accurately renders the passage 
which he has to put in another language. 

The Chilian Statement understands that vertientes que se desprenden 
of art. 1 of the treaty are "sources flowing down". If they flow down the 
slopes, they can only be headstreams, (1) (mountain waters which assume 
the form of streamlets, brooks, rivulets, rills, torrents, etc.), and not 
lakeS; morasses, springs and similar origins of watercourses. 

I maintain that vertientes does not mean manantiales or "springs"; and 
the discussion on the subject loses all interest as regards the construction 
of the treaty, when it becomes evident that the words "flowing down" 
exelude ^'springs", lakes, etc., and only refer to waters running down the 
mountains. 

It seems exception has been taken at my stating that neither Dr. Irigo- 
yen ñor Señor Barros Arana, signatories of the Treaty of 1^81, wrote 

(l) Confirmedbj' the Cl^ili^n Statement, 11. p. 590, N.° 4, 
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in their respective vernacular díalects. The fact is that, as literary men 
and distinguished statesmen, I could not and do not suspect them of 
carelessness in the selection of the words for such asolemn and momen- 
tous act. On the contrary, I know the negotiation was a long and cautious 
one: everything was attentively weighed and consulted, before signing 
and submitting the convention to Congress, where it was dicussed over 
again in all its details. 

Vertiente moreover, in the sense oí manantial^ i. e. "spring*^ does not 
figure in the dictionaries of the Spanish language and is not accepted by 
good writers, (Bello amongst them), although used in the camp and also 
by persons who do not and are not expected to trouble themselves about 
the technical valué of terms. 

A minute's reflection convinces an impartial mind, that the plenipo- 
tentiaries above mentioned could not possibly employ the word in that 
sense; firstly, because they could not be unaware that springs do not^'flow 
down" or move from their sites; and secondly because there are no springs 
on the highest summits or '*on the most elevated crests of the Andes". In 
the face of this material impossibility, it is unreasonable to suppose 
Ministers Irigoyen and Barros Arana wasted their time over non-entities. 

The second acception is therefore completely out ofthe question; and 
as, regarding the interpretation of Castillian words, we must take our 
cholee between the Chilian Statement and the Royal Spanish Academy, 
we beg to prefer the latter as a guide, especially as there is no treaty 
which clashes with the authority in this matter. 



3.RD — ACCEPTION OF VERTIENTE 

"Dralnage Surface", "Slope" "In the 'sense of Watershed" 

3 . — " When it is used in connexion with a whole district, it means the whole drainage 
** surface towards the particular direction, ocean or river referred to. "Slopé"*, and prima- 
'* rily watershed have in English the same meaning". {Ch, Statement, IL p. 590), 

The definition answers to a meaning which now and then is given in 
Énglísh to the term **watershed", a meaning which "vertiente*' has not 
in Spanish. The Chilian Statement has been at a loss to find a South- 
American or a Spanish authority supporting the third acception it has un- 
duly attached to that word. No Spanish writer takes it in the sense alluded 
to, and that is why the Chapter on "Conflicting Translatipns" do^s not 
reg^ister one single quotation in its favour. 
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We are not defining English vocables: we are defining Spanish orogra- 
phic and hydrographic expressions. "Watershed'' is sometimes used, in 
English, instead of "drainage surface" or área of catchment; but vertiente 
in Spanish, is never employed in lieu of hoya or cuenca hidrográfica. 

The example given {op. cit II. p. 590) taken from an article in "£,« 
Prensa'' of Buenos Aires,~wiil never prove that we can correctly trans- 
íate vertientes by "hydrological basins", or that basins and slopes are sj-- 
nonyms in our languas^e. 

The whole drainage surface of an ocean is not a vertiente^ '*slope"; be- 
cause "the regions drained by several rivers, which flow into the same 
sea, form together the área of drainage (ocean basin) of that sea or 
ocean" (1). 

The drainage surfaces of the Black Sea or the Indian Ocean, or of any 
other seas, are not called their vertientes or "slopes* \- which is the only 
Spanish meaning of the word vertiente^ as a noun. We never hear "te ver- 
tiente de un río'' ("the slope of a river") used in order to indicate its "área 
of catchment", which, in our language, is called un área de drenaje or 
una cuenca fluvial y by all physiographers, including señor Barros Arana. 

El eonjunto de las pendientes y de los All the declivities and the valleys where 



valles donde nacen los manantiales y los 
arroyos que van á alimentar un gran rio es 
lo que se llama su hoya ó su región hidro- 
gráfica, {Barros Arana, Elementos de 
Geo, Física, p. 121), 



the springs and the streams which feed a 
great river, rise, is what is called its basin 
or hydrographic región. (Barros Arana, 
Elementos de Geografía Física, p. I2i). 



The substantive vertiente signifies an inclined plañe, a slope, a declivity 
independen tly of their being or not parts of an área of catchment. 

In English watershed means, in its obsolevScent acception, a "slope" 
and "a drainage surface"; but as employed by Mili, Geikie and other well 
known writers, as well as in British Treaties, it stands for "water-parting'\ 

The third "Anglo-Spanish" definition leadsus to rather bizarre conclu- 
sions. If a "whole drainage surface" of a river is a ver tiente j—^^s\ope'' ^ — 
the Chillan or western slope of the Cordillera is a double faced one in 
some parts. Thus the área of catchment of the Fulaleufú,— being partly 
on the right and partly on the left of the axial crest of the Andes,— would 
give Chili between parallels 43° and 44® S. a so-called considerable slope 
looking towards the Pacific (west) and also towards the Atlantic (east). 

Una vertiente (short for agua vertiente^ the adjective being used subs- 
tantively)^^ un rio may be the "headstream" of a river or one of its tribu- 

(1) The Qerman Meer^ebiet (Brockhaus, Günther, von Richtofen) v.Lamarca, op. cit. p. 100. 
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taries or the declivity down which a river flows, but never its "watershed*'; 
ñor its "hydrological basin" in the Spanish language. 

The sea-basins of the Mediterranean, the Gulfof México, the Caspian or 
Adriatic seas, etc., cannot be designated by vertiente in Spanish, or by 
versant or versante in French or Italian, — *'slope" in English, 

Within the boundaries of the Argentine Republic, the eastern Andine 
slope (1) is the general incline or declivity ^'towards the Atlantic"; and yet 
it is not that ocean's drainage surface, as there exist a great many leagues 
of land with no water to be drained from them; and this is still more mar- 
kedly the case on the coast of Chili and Bolivia. 

A vertiente will be always called a *'slope'', even if it faces a sea or an 
ocean and sends no water into it, as occurs in long sandy stretches on the 
North of África. 

In the latitude of the desert of Atacama, up to Cobija and beyond it, no- 
thing butsandandstones areto beseen,without a drop of water visible 
anywhere. The slopes there are however vertientes occidentales and 
nothíng else; and they cannot be deprived of that ñame because they do 
not happen tó be drainage surfaces. 

Strictly adhering to the phraseology of the third definition and applying 
it to any of the ampie, barren districts lying within the arid región just 
mentioned, we can aver that: 

'* In the whole dístríct, its vertiente does not mean and cannot mean at all a drainage 
** surface towards the particular direction of the Pacific"; 

because there is no water course in that región of dearth and solitude; and 
yet that vertiente is its slope "towards the particular ocean referred to", 
although it be no drainage surface. 

The definition is an utter failure. 

Let US apply it to well watered áreas, and we shall see it leads ad absur- 
dum. We know for example, the districts crossed by the river Aysen 
which rises on our Andine slope and ends in the Pacific. Let us consider 
those districts as one, as its fluvial basin, and we will feel convinced that 
we cannot speakin Spanish about its "watershed" as might be done in En- 
glish : 

** In that whole district la vertiente does not mean and cannot mean the whole draina- 
" ge surface towards the particular river Aysen"; 



(1) La vertiente occidental de los Andes aecording to the Chillan anthortties clted in this 
report. 
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because the vertiente del Aysen (1) is not its meanderíng course or íts bed 
which might be compared to the path of a serpent slidíng ín capricious 
curves down the rocks; ñor is that so-called vertiente the two inclines 
which confine it north and south when racing away from its source, ñor 
the two more sloping sides which endose it east and west when it runs 
from north to south, ñor finally the additional southern and northern decli- 
vities between which it thunders down to the Pacific. A vertiente^ "slope" 
facing all the points of the compass in such a marvellous fashion would be 
a novelty indeed; and as a vertiente is not and never was a watershed, in 
the English sense of fluvial área of catchment— the latter being an hoya ó 
región fluvial^ — the unsuccessful device N.° 3 is only a fatal consequence 
of having limited the word slopes to "single mountains*', as if the Cordille- 
ras had no lateral sides on a larger scale, simply because they are conti- 
nuous mountain ranges. 

The definition is couched in very ambiguous terms; it mixes up the dis- 
tinctly different meanings of the English "watershed" and the Spanish 
vertiente; it upsets both languages, does away with the very rudiments 
of geography and baffles all efforts to ^ive it any thing like a scientific or 
reasonable explanation. 

Purposely setting aside other authorities, 1 have in this report founded 
my versión principally upon first class Chilian writers. To them, I will 
now add the Chilian Statement itself. 

As regards aguas vertientes,— which locution comprehends all the 
forms afíected by waters running down a slope,— I have assiduously endea- 
voured to give each form its own proper meaning, never employing an 
ambiguous word. The Statement, on the contrary, most persistently uses 
the word "sources'* wherever it can bring it in, although Spanish is singu- 
larly rich in hydrographic and orographic terms. 

It is however highly satísfactory to be enabled to affirm that I have not 
allowed either bad lexicons or dialectic corruptions to impair the valué of 
good, oíd, classical Spanish terms, which to this day hold their ground in 
diplomatic language and in literary or scientific works. I would not daré 
to make this assertion were it not fully justified by the Chilian Statement. 
As unquestionable evidence, 1 produce the following list of words, adding 
the pages where the above Statement confirms my versions, thus perfectly 
warranting what I aver. 



(1) We are speaking now of land. As (agua) vertieute it could mean a tributar^ or bea^b- 
(iream, etc, 
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Vertiente ó falda: *'declivity or slope",--pp. 588-591, 595, 603, 626. 

Aguas vertientes: ''mountain streams, waterswhich run down [a futías) vertientes, 
^the mountains, waters flowing down^' pp. 592, 593, Bello, 594, Bello, 595, Bello, 601, 
602, 604/5. 

Cabecera: ^'head or headwaters'^-^pp, 602/3, 6©8, 610, 613. 

Fuente: "source'' (in both languages this vocable has two meaníngs: a) stationary (la- 
kes, marshes, etc.) and b) running sources (brooks, streams, rivulets, etc.,) pp. 606, 610, 
6x1, 615. 

Manantial: "spnng"—pp. 606, 607, 609. 

Nacimiento: "rtse"' — pp. 607, 609, {que nacen "which rise"). 

Línea divisoria de las aguas: p. 633 — 4, watershed, water-parting: water-divide. 

Knowing so well the meaning of the above words, the Statement did not 
require to cali attention to certain official translations,— some of them 
wretched ones,— because bad versions, however official, will always re- 
main guilty of not being faithful ones. They can not make us say what we 
have not said. 

When we come to judge of the opinions of others, we can not decide that 
their meaning is the one given by the translator, as soon as we discover it 
differs from the one couched in the author's own language. 

Had I foUowed the extraordinary system adopted by the Chillan State- 
ment, I would have puzzled the reader's mind with innumerable synonyms 
which are not such, and made in trícate what is easy and clear. When a 
writer, for example, mentions ^'springs which flow down", it is obvious he 
means the streams which start from their sources, etc. We ought not to 
gather from a slip that "springs" and "streams" are synonyms in the West 
Coast. No more ought the Chillan Statement to suppose that, because a 
translator says vertientes are "springs which descend" and also ' Vaterfalls 
which run down*' (p. 619),— or cabeceras principales^ "main head springs" 
and "principal ends" (p. 621) such nonsense authorizes anyone to establish 
identities of meaning which the author never dreamt of. Probably he could 
not even know he had incurred the ridiculous imputation. It is thus that 
Spanish "declivities" and "head-streams" have been tortured and twisted 
by translators into English "sources" and "watersheds", all pouring their 
waters on one side of the Continental Divide of the Chilían "hydrographic 
cordillera". 

Doctor Zeballos quoted as their only authority by the Chillan Statement, 
employs vertiente in its correct sense of: 

a) ''slope", "stretch of a drainage surface" or "declivity down which 
the waters run". {Dicts. R. S. Academyy Domingues^ Hispano Ame- 
YÍQanOy Stand. Cent. Webster; Barros Aranaes op. cit.^ etc.) 
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b) {aguas) vertientes *^streains", sources oírunning waters, not statio- 
nary ones as lakes or springs {same authorities above cited). 

Those are the only two literarily and scientifically accepted meanings 
of that word. He therefore does not turn the "slope", the stretchj into the 
^^whole drainage surface of a river", i.e. its fluvial basin; and, had he done 
so, he would have made a mistake or done so inadvertently, thereby cons- 
tituting the Chillan Statement's unique authority, founded on a lapsus, 

In the translation of his ''Argentine Argument" (1) the ambiguity ob- 
viously comes in with the profuseand lavish use of the term "watershed" 
(though its equivalent may not appear at all in the Spanish text), when it 
means what was intended, more than was intended, or not intendedat all. 

*'Watershed" has in English a treble meaning which vertiente has not 
in Spanish. "Watershed" means: 1) a "slope", ut supra: 2) a "water-par- 
•ting"; and 3) a "fluvial basin'' (2). 

Consequently, when we speak of vertientes and {aguas) vertientes we 
can only refer to "slopes" or "declivities*', or to "streams and sources" of 
one kind^ and not to the whole área of catchment of a river, or to a divide. 

We cannot expect to find in every translator a perfect master of his own 
language and also one who fuUy grasps the spirit and is thoroughly con- 
versant with all the idioms and shades of meaning in the vocables of a fo- 
reign tongue. We do not therefore blame the gentleman whose English 
phrases do not alwaysresult a faithful versión of doctor Zeballos' Spanish 
sentences: ñor do we forget that no small degree of anarchy reigns in the 
hydrographic and orographic terminology, a fact which does not tend to 
smooth the difficulties an interpreter of two languages has to cope with. 

The Chillan Statement, in its indefatigable researches for justifications 
ofitsthird definition, does not reject unquestionably inexact versions, 
and therefore reveis amongthe deluge of supposed fluvial áreas of catch- 
ment, which it would fain include within the Chillan Slope. 

Sometimes for the purpose of indicating location or to distinguish one 
site from another the following locutions are employed: "the slope" of river 
A is the eastern and not western declivity of the range'\ — "the slope of river 
B. looks to the south",— "the river X, is to the right and not to the left of 
river B's slope", — or the "slope of river B. is on the opposite or counter- 
slope of river A" meaning always one of the declivities down which a river 



(1) In the Misiones Boundary arbitration. 

(2) The standard English dictionaries do not admit the third acception; it belongs to cus* 
(lomary language and ip criticized by Sir J. Herschell, Geikie and other writers, 
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runs, though the former be not the latter^s is^hole (1) drainage surface; but we 
could not correctly say "to vertiente del Aysen^\—Úi^ "slope of the Aysen", 
— meaning thereby its complete área of catchment, because that basin is 
the result of a múltiple sloping of the ground in manifold directions, and 
contains the inclines of the numerous quebradas, ravines, valleys, etc., of 
the tributary streams. 

A few paragraphs have been picked out of Dr. Zeballos ''Argument" to 
show that he uses the word vertiente in the sense of the English term 
"watershed" and "sources". 

The same method has been applied to Messrs. Quesada, Domínguez, 
Pellegrini, Moreno, Garzón, with a similar object, but of course their 
employment of vertiente as **slope" is completely ignored; and yet their 
opinions on the Boundary Question are well known and have already 
supplied abundant data in favour of our views. 

Let US examine the three passages quoted in page 635, and see what 
becomes of the watersheds made so much of. 



SPANISH TEXT 

i)p, 234. La naciente principal del rio 
más cercano que desagüe en el Iguazú. 

2) p, 234, Los demarcadores Brasileros 
y Argentinos han hallado en 189 1 que el 
falso Pepiry ó arroyo Guarumbaca y el 
arroyo San Antonio del error no tienen sus 
vertientes cerca. 

3) p. 292. Las poblaciones brasileras 
halladas en 1885 P^^ ^^s demarcadores 
internacionales entre las vertientes de los 
nos del este, San Antonio-Guazú y Pepiry- 
Guazú....no comportan un acto de dominio 
sobre territorio argentino. 



ENGLISH VERSIÓN 

i) p. 248. The principal headwater of 
the nearest river upon the opposite water 
shed which empties into the Iguazú. 

2) p. 248. The Brazilian and Argentine 
demarcators of 1891 found that the wat- 
ershed of the false Pepiry or "arroyo'* of 
Guarumbaca and the counter or opposite 
watershed of the San Antonio were not 
near one another. 

3) p. 311. The Brazilian villages found 
in 1885 by the International demarcators 
between the watersheds oí the eastem 
rivers, the San Antonio-Guazú and Pepiry- 
Guazú./.did not import an act of dominión 
over Argentine territory. 



In N.^ 1, the words "upon the opposite watershed" do not exist in the Spanish text: 
they were added in the English versión. It was easy enough to transíate: ^^The tnain 
head oj the nearest river emptying into the Iguaaú*'. 

In N.^ 2, arroyo f "stream" is not translated, there being no difficulty as regards a word 
so well known and so often used in either language; watershed is unnecessarily brought 



(1) The Ch. Statement involuntarily ackoowiedges this in p. 364, whea it says: '^a watershed 
is somstimes irUended for the whole of a drainage área, os a part of sdoh'*. This one line 
wholiy contradicts, nay, completely upsets definition N.^ 3. A literary suicide. 
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in, and, as if it were not enough, an additional ^*counter and opposite watershed" 
appears, which is nowhere to be found in the Spanish text. 

Vertientes in this instance are "headstreams'\ 

In N,^ 3, entre las vertientes means, between the slopes of the rivers, etc. (i). 

The Misiones Argén tine Argument employs vertientes sometimes in the 
sense of headstreams, and often in nothing but the sense of **slopes" and 
yet "watershed'' which means three different things (2), is the word used 
by the translator: henee the confusión made. I will give a few examples 
which confirm my assertion. 



SPANISH TEXT 

i) />. 156. Dan el nombre 
de Sa^ Antonio al río, cuyas 
vertientes deben correspon- 
der á los del Papiry ó Pequi- 
ry-Guazú. 



mCORRECT VERSIÓN 

i)p. 164. They give the 
ñame of San Antonio to the 
river the watersheds of 
which correspond to those 
of the Pepiry or Pequiry 
Guazú. 



THIRD VERSIÓN 

They give the ñame of 
San Antonio to the river the 
^'headstreams" of which must 
belong to the Pepiry or 
Pequiry-Guazú. 



There is no doubt that vertientes are here ''headstreams", because the word refers to 
them as it appears in the next passage. 
In Spanish corresponder means also pertenecer '^to belong'*. 



2) p. 269, La exploración internacional... 
demostró que la contravertiente del falso 
San Antonio no era el Pepiry ó Pequiry. 



2) p. 288^ The intemational surveys... 
demonstrated that the counter source oí 
the false San Antonio upon the opposite 
water shed was not the Pepiry or Pequiry. 



Evidently the Pepiry "was not the" counter — headstream of the San Antonio. 

The words "upon the opposite watershed" have no equivalent in the Spanish text. A 
vertiente which does not exist has nevertheless been turned into a watershed; and then 
we read the following: 



SPAIÍISH TEXT 

3) p. 234, La demarcación 
es guiada por los rios Uru- 
guay-pitá y Pepiry ó Pequiry 
Guazú: y el río San Antonio 
que debe ser contravertien- 
te de éste, y desaguar en el 
Iguazú. 



INCORRECT VERSIÓN 

3) p, 248, The demarca- 
tion is guided by the rivers 
Uruguay-pitá and Pepiry or 
Pequiry-Guazú: the river San 
Antonio which must be the 
river corresponding thereto 
upon the opposite waters- 
hed flowing into the Igua- 
zú. 



THIRD VERSIÓN 

The demarcation is guided 
by the rivers Uruguay-pitá 
and Pepiry or Pepiry-Guazú: 
and the river San Antonio 
which must be the counter- 
headstream oí the latter 
and empty into the Iguazú. 



(1) V. p. 28 of this Report, last paragraph. 

(2) V. p. 28 Und, 
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Again we have a watershed which does not ñgure in the Spanish text, and a ''head< 
stream" called a source. A headstream is a source, but all sources are not headstreams. 



SPANISH TEXT 

4) p, 270, En el sistema... 
los ríos occidentales, no se 
verifican los caracteres físi- 
cos de cercanía de las ver- 
tientes y de ser uno contra- 
vertiente del otro, como lo 
pedian los tratados. 



5) p. 270. La linea de 
vertientes a) entre el Uru- 
guay y el Iguazú, que co- 
mienza en las cabeceras b) 
del Pepiry-Guazú corre el 
rumbo general del Oeste al 
Este, dividiendo las aguas de 
las dos vertientes c), des- 
pués de haber dividido las 
que corren para el Chopin 
de las que van á caer al Cha- 
pecó, pasa entre las cabece- 
ras de éste y del Yangada... 
Estas cabeceras todas del 
Yangada nacen en la ver- 
tiente del Iguazú, y las del 
Chapecó nacen en la ver- 
tiente opuesta. Luego el 
Chapecó es la contravertiente 
del Yangada. 



INCORRECT VERSIÓN 

The rivers of the system... 
or the western rivers do not 
comply with the physical cha- 
racterístics required for the 
correspondence of their res- 
pective watersheds or of 
being one the countersource 
o/* the other, as stated in the 
treaties. 

p. 289. The line of the 
watershed between the Uru- 
guay aud the Iguazú, which 
begins in the sources of the 
Pepiry Guazú, runs with a 
general course from west 
to east, dividing the waters 
of the two watersheds, after 
having separated those that 
run to the Chopin from those 
that flow towards and fall 
into the Chapecó, it passes 
between the sources of the 
latter and those of the Yan- 
gada... All these springs oí 
the Yangada rise on the wa- 
tershed of the Iguazú and 
those of the Chapecó rise on 
the opposite watershed.The' 
re/ore the Chapecó is the 
coufttersource of the Yan- 
gada. 



THIRD VERSIÓN 

In the system... the west- 
ern rivers do not realize 
the physical conditions re- 
garding the proximity of their 
respective headstreams or 
of the one, being the coun- 
ter-head'Stream of the other 
as required by the treaties. 

The "line of the slopes'' 
a) between the Uruguay and 
the Iguazú, which begins at 
the heads b) of the Pepiry- 
Guazú, runs with a general 
trend from east to west, divid- 
ing the waters of the two 
slopes, c) after having parted 
those which run to the Cho- 
pin from those which flow in- 
to the Chapecó, and passes 
between the headwaters b) 
of the latter and those of the 
Yangada. All these head- 
waters of the Yangada rise 
on the slope d) of the Igua- 
zú, and those of the Chapecó 
rise on the opposite slope. 
Therefore the Chapecó is the 
counter headstream of the 
Yangada. 



In N.® 4 the word watershed reappears instead of head stream. It is enough to read 
the incorrect versión to see that it must be wrong, as the idea is that one of the head" 
streams is not the counter-head stream of the other. 

In N.° 5 a) "the line of the slopes", — which I have purposely translated literally, is Pissis, 
**lÍQe of intersection of the slopes'* ut supra; it is the Ugne des versants oí the French 
physiographers, it is the line of the waterparting or the "watershed", correctly employed 
in this case a). Cabeceras are heads or headwaters; b) and c) vertientes cannot in this paa- 
sage mean anything but slopes, the very slopes which in their intersection form the water- 
parting between the Uruguay and the Pepiry-Guazú; and ít is self evident that the head- 
waters of the Yangada rise on the slope d) of the Iguazú: the **slope of the Yangada" indi- 
cating a site opposite to the one of the Chapecó; and the site is nothing but a declivity 
down which the waters flow, i. e. a vertiente. 

The Chilian Statement knows, or ought to know, all this full well; because it translates 
the terms alluded to most accurately in many places, and, in pages 610 and 611, it quotes 
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the following lines from Señor Domínguez, who, referring to the very Misiones Questíon, 
and the very river Pepiry, says": 



-P. 310, Oyarvide y su colega remontaron 
hasta las cabeceras del verdadero Pepiry- 
Guazú... descubiertas sus fuentes no quiso 
seguir el astrónomo portugués en busca del 
verdadero San Antonio que debía encon- 
trarse en el lado opuesto de la montaña, 
corriendo hasta el Curitíva ó Iguazú. 



"Oyarvide and his colleague went up as 
far as the headwaters of the real Pepiry- 
Guazú... Its sources once discovered, the 
Portuguese astronomer refused to proceed 
in search of the real San Antonio that 
should be found on the opposite slope oj 
the mountain, ñowing towards the Curitíva 
or Iguazú. (Ch, Statement II,— p» 6io-i i). 



The closer we examine the only authority invoked by the Chilian State- 
ment, the more it dwindles into no authority at all, specially if we consider 
that Dr. Zeballos wrote his defense of the Argentine rights over Misiones 
in Spanish, and that it was not he who translated it into English. 

In the Misiones question vertientes did mean **slopes" and "headstreams" 
or "tributaries",— as Bello sometimes translates the above word, — (1) and 
such waters as **flow down" declivities, but not sources in the sense of 
''springs", ñor **watersheds" in that of fluvial basins or "whole districts" 
drained by a river. 

To an impartial reader, — though he may not understand Spanish, — many 
of the translations quoted by the Chilian Statement must appear what they 
really are: a series of blunders which cannot be laid at the door of plenipo- 
tentiaries and statesmen, who could not possibly think of attributing athe- 
letic sports to springs, or of placing the "end'' of rivers precisely where 
they begin or rise, and so forth. They did not spoil the King's English: it 
was the translator who spoilt their Spanish; and I do not blame so much 
the translator for commiting errors as those who knowingly adduce them 
as solidgrounds ofargument before the Tribunal. 

For Spain and for us vertientes are what they always were: "slopes"; 
and aguas vertientes or {aguas) vertientes, (short) used substantively; 
^'waters which flow down the mountain sides". 

For Chili itself, according to its own ministers, geographers and writers 
referred to in the Argentine Evidence and in my paper of the Boundary 
Treaties, vertientes mean the very same as they do for us (2), only the Chilian 

(1) In the other quotations enoanced in note 3, p. 623, of the Chilian Statement, we find 
that the headatreams of p. 164, of the English text of the Argentine Argament, are the sour- 
ces of p. 1&6 of the Spanish text; in page 245, no watershed is to be found; in p. 288 the "oppo- 
site watershed*' is the "counter-slope'* of the Spanish text p. 270; the watersheds of p. 289, 
I have shown are no such thing, and in p. 301 no "watershed" is mentioned at all. 

(2) V. List of words in page 27 of this report. 
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Statement strives to add to it acceptations which the word never had. 
Thus vertientes are made to mean all they really do mean and besides: 
'^springs" "watersheds*' in the sense of fluvial basins, and even "an oceanic 
basin" (1). 

They have stretched the point too far and thereby laid bare a captious 
contention which is too glaring for a piece of finesse, and too void for an 
argument. 

Vertientes de aguas áo not mean water courses^ as the Chilian Statement 
contends (in page 605), ñor do they stand for watershed in Spanish, Argen- 
tine or Chilian Treaties, and here is one more proof of what I aven 



Treaty of the 2nd. December, 1856, between France and Spaln 



SPANISH TEXT 

VIII... Entre este punto y el llamado 
Chapitelcoarría, en la margen derecha del 
rio Vidassoa, y un poco más abajo de £n- 
dalarza, trazará el amojonamiento casi cons- 
tantemente la divisoria de las aguas, las 
que corren por una parte hacia las cinco 
villas de Navarra, y del otro, hacia San Juan 
de Luz. 



FRENCH TEXT 

VIII... De ce point jusqu'a a Chapitelcoa- 
rría situé sur la ríve droite de la Bidassoa, 
et un peu au dessous d'Antalarsa, elle suivra 
presque toujours la ligne que separe les ver- 
sants des eaux, d'un cote vers le cinq villes 
de Navarre, et de Tautre, vers Saint Jean- 
de Luz. 



(V. Colección de tratados, Marqués de Olivart, ii, p. 423, Madrid, 1893; v. a/so State 
Papers v. 47, 1856-7, p. 267). 

I have already shown that versant in French means nothing but a slope. 
The versants des eaux are the Spanish vertientes de aguas, i. e. the slopes 
down which waters flow and the linea divisoria de las aguas is: 



"La linea real ó imaginaria que corre por 
la cresta de las montañas, indicando la 
opuesta dirección tomada por las aguas. 



The real or imaginary line which runs 
along the crests of the mountains, indicat- 
ing the opposite direction taken by tlie 
waters. 



(Dic. Hispano- Americano v. ^'divisoria^y 

Our neighbours have not discovered in the Andes ány new and hitherto 
unknown, general hydrographic accident, which requires a new definition, 
a new ñame or a new acception added to a word. From brooks to rivers, 
from sources to ocean basins, they all are well known under ñames already 



(1) No exaggeration. In page 636 we are informed that a slope eovers all rivers the hydro* 
graphic basins of which are tribntary to an ocean. 
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secular. Still we have definition No. 3, and we naturally suppose it was 
elaborately tbought out for some purpose. 

That purpose is no mystery. We easily discover the whole bent of the 
Chilian Statement towards the interoceanic divide, as soon as we read its 
four definitions of the word vertientes: One says they are "springs"; an- 
other adds they are "headstreams'' and "sources", a third one admits they 
are "slopes" of "particular and well defined single mountains''; they all 
pave the way for the most important one: the one meant to settle the whole 
Boundary Question by metamorphosing the Spanish vertiente into an En- 
glish watershed or fluvial basin. 

It has taken about seventy pages to reach that astoníshing conclusión, 
and they might have been left unwritten if the 3rd. definition were true, 
i. e. if a slope and a riveras área of catchment were synonyms, in our lan- 
guage, as "watershed" and "ñuvial basin" are in English. 

As I scarcely expect to be believed that I am writing with an "unbiassed 
mind" and not straining the purport of some vague or obscure passage, I 
will transcribe the exactw oi"ds as couched in the Chilian Statement. (p. 635). 

"The word "watershed", like "slope" ...is used, not in an orographic, but 
in a hydrographic sense, since it always refers to the ultímate drainage of 
the water-courses belonging to it. In this sense the ^'Chilian slope^' or the 
'^Chilian watershed"' comprises all rivers, including their headwaters 
and sourceSy whichflow to the Pacific; likewise the ^'Arg entine slope or 
watershed"' covers all rivers whose hydrographic basins are tributary to 
the Atlantic.'^ 

The Chilian Statement has forced me to undertake an irksome analysis 
of English and Spanish terms with diverse acceptions and having different 
meanings in either language, all confusedly involved by defective trans- 
lations and dexterously arrayed against one single word of the Boundary 
Treaty. I could not shirk the task, as otherwise it would have been impos- 
sible to disentangle the truth from the maze of quotations I have dealt 
with. "Words", says Bacon, "as a Tartar's bow, shoot back upon the un- 
derstanding of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the jud- 
gement". 

Let US now consider the English authorities citcd by the Statement. 

Had an Argentine translated vertientes by "watersheds'* and a British 
Premier (1) given the latter the sense of drainage-basins, that would not 
change the meaning of a Spanish word; and nobody would, on that account, 
reach the conclusión that the vertientes que se desprenden of Art. 1 of the 

(1) V. Chilian Statement, p. 634. 
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Treaty allude to the grasping *'Chilian slopes'' above mentioned. Ño^ be- 
cause those vertientes are the ^^sources flowing down", according to the 
Chilian Statement, and those sources cannot well stand for **watersheds 
flowing down'\ índicating an activity towards which watersheds have as 
yet shown no propensity. 

Lieutenant Reed, of the U. S. Army (referred to by the Chilian Statement 
p. 635) says: "The slopes extending a from waterparting in either directíon 
are called water-sheds"; but he does not stretch the meaning óf the word 
so far as to make it comprehend the whole región drained by a river; he 
only States that it is a synonym of slope. After carefully studying the term 
in question I feel convinced it ought not to be employed either in the sense 
of a declivity or of a river-basin. The foHowing are some of my authorities; 

"Geikie". Physical Geography^ 1882. 

''The space drained by a river ís termed the drainagC'basin or catchment'bastn, (i) 

(P- 256.) 

"If yon take a map and trace a pencii Hne round the sources of all the streams which 
are tríbutary to the Mississipi, that line will represent what is called the watet'Shed or 
waterparting, (p. 256.) 

"The watershed of a country is thus a line which divides the ñow of the brooks and 
rivers on two opposite slopes. (p. 257.) 

HuxLEY. Physiography. 1878. 

''The tract of country drained bytheThames and itstríbutaries.... forms a shallow depres- 
sion. Such depression is known as a river-basin, and the country through which the Tha- 
mes and its tributaríes ñow is consequently called the Thames basin, (p. 15.) 

"Instead of water 'parting some writers employ the term watershed: but although the 
two words originally meant precisely the same thing, the latter has become^rather ambi- 
guous.... (2) but many writers have used the term watershed to denote the surface irom 
which the waters are shed or the slope along which theyflow, (p. 16.) 

Tarr. Physical Geography. 1898. 

"All rivers have tributaríes.... Every river occupies a certain basin or drainage area^ 
and the combination of all the streams in this área forms the river-system, (p. 262.) 

"This región oísteep slope is called the continental slope, (3) and the descent upon its 
face is about as rapid as that of a modérate mountain slope. (p. 199.) 



(1) Sir John Herschell and (qaoted by) Geikie, p. 256, criticise the use of watershed in the 
sense of a fluvial basin. 

(2) The Chillan Statement has shown its ambiguity with a vengeance. 

(3) The "Continental slope '', the "general slope** of the Andes is not that of a "particular 
well defined single mountain*'. 
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H. R MiLL. International Geography. 1891. 

"The whole space between the outer watersheds limiting the región drainage into a sin- 
gle river is called the drainage-area of that river, (p. 501.) 

"The meetíng line of two diverging slopes is a watershed, a water-parting or divide,'' 
(P. 50.) (I) 

I must finally remark that Reed's definitíon of watershed as a ^^slope 
extending from a waterparting in either direction" does not by any means 
respond to the bold and ampie views implied in the Chillan Statement's 
third acception of the word vertientes which covers an entire river- 
system. 

The vertientes of the Treaty are not "watersheds": they are San Ro- 
manas, Bertrand's and Barros Arana's "sides of the mountains" or "incli- 
ned planes" which, in their intersection, form Domeyko 's and Rosales' 
"crests"; giving us thus the orographic boundary of the "Cordillera de 
los Andes from North to South up to parallel latitude 52^ S/' or the mas- 
sif main range of the Sierras Nevadas. 



Ki 



4TH. ACEPTION OF "VERTIENTE" 



"Heads, headwaters, streams, sources" 



« 



^4th, — Finally, when "vertientes" is used in connection with mountain ranges, waterpar- 
"tings and rivers, as frequently happens in Boundary Treaties, it usually means (especially 
"when "vertientes" are appHed to rivers) the river *^heads'\ "sources'\ "headstreams", 
"or "headwaters", taking tliese expressions as synonymous, and consequently it is also so- 
"metimes intended to apply to the whole course of a "stream" that may be considered as 
"the "source" or "head" of a large river." (p. 590.) 

(Aguas) Vertientes do not mean "heads" or **headwaters"— they mean 
**headstreams", which are only one of the several kinds of heads. The 
word signifies also in Spanish the "whole course of a stream", and I agree 
the latter may be a head or a source of a river, in which case the 
right translation is **headstream'*, so as not to mistake that kind oí source 
with a lake and similar collections of waters, or a mere fen, a stretch of 



(1) Cent Dict & Cyc: 

V. ^*B<MÍn" i8 "the área drained by a river**;— "¿*c line separating two river systems ft'om 
each other is the "watershed". 

"V. Divide is a watershed, the height of land which «eparates one drainage hasin or área 
of catehment from another. 
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miry, swampy ground, or boggy land, or quagmires, which are also well 
known sources of brooks, rivulets and streams. 

After these preliminary remarks, I must enter into a rather weariso- 
me study of what I would fain cali: 



The Chillan "source-system" 

I will examine the first 21 pages (587-608), which concern the 4th. defi- 
nition of (aguas) vertientes as **streams", and also *'heads'\ *'headstreams' 
and '*sources". They will, I think, afford us a fair test of the system. 

In those pages the following authorities are quoted: Nebrija, F. Blu- 
teau. Tejedor, Quesada, Bello wíth his fifteen volumes {who completely ca- 
rries out my contention\ F. Ovalle, Moraleda, Ojeda, the Biblioteca Geo- 
gráfico-Hidrográfica de Chile, Azara, Angelis, F. Lozano, Domeyko, Pis- 
sis, Lastarria, Vicuña-Makenna, Government decrees and the Argentine 
and Chillan Civil Codes. No less than twenty. 

I cali especial attention to the fact that, in those pages, the only translaior 
is the Chilian Statement: no outsider interferes with the abundant sources 
which most certainly do not rise in the Spanish text, but magically *'flow 
down*' from the points of a Chilian pen. 

The list of authors is a long one and contains some of the most respec- 
table and highest authorities in Spain, Chili and the Argentine Republic. 
I contend that they all confirm what I asserted in paragraph 71, p. 77 of 
my pamphlet on the '^Boundary Agreements'', namely, that: 

"It has been groundlessly urged that aguas vertientes means "springs" 
" or "sources";— this is a mere gratuitous assertion,asspringsand sources 
*' are manantiales and fuentes in Spanish; and both the dictionary of the 
** Royal Spanish Academy and the English-Spanish lexicons indícate 
'' that aguas vertientes mean running or flowing waters. On the other 
" hand, the Spanish Academy, under the words aguas vertientes says: las 
'^ que bajan de los montes ó sierras; i. e. such waters as descend from 
'' the mountains or their ranges", and not ''springs", or "sources", but their 
" outflowings and all kinds of mountain waters, such as filtrations from 
" lakes, ice streams from the glaciers, thawings of the snow, torrents, 
" thermal water, rain water, etc". 

The Chilian Statement on the contrary avers, in page 605, that "the 
" quotations (of the above authors) prove that the usual and offícial mea- 
" ning of the word "vertiente", as used in Spanish-American Reports 
" relating to geographical and especially boundary matters, was the upper 
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** partof awatercourse, and ít had exactly the same meaníng as ^'aguas 
** vertientes'* or "vertientes de aguas", though the substantive "aguas" 
" was omitted"...... After applying its own ambiguous versions to the 

Treaty, it continúes thus: "Anyhow the current and accepted synonym oí 
" vertientes" with "rivers", "sources", "rivulets", **streams"; in ancient 
" documents of Spanish origin; and their being spoken of as "taking a 
" course" (1), "flowing", "begining to flow", etc., etc., is well established by 
" the preceding quotations"; and, in page 608, it adds triumphantly that also 
" the synonymy of "nacimientos" and "vertientes" as "sources" of a river 
is thus perfectly established".— We will proceed to examine the referen- 
ees and demostrate they establish no such thing. 

.1 — Nebrija. 

Neither thisauthor, ñor any of the twentj^ above cited, uphold the bold 
assertion that aguas vertientes orver tientes de aguas mean the same 
thing (2). To coin this novel synonymy it has been necessary to read new 
meaningseven into Latin, and to insinúate that "vertientes de aguas — 
aquarum divortiá'\ is not a mere reference to the slopes down which 
the waters run from a divide, but to the waters themselves (3). 

Had the Chilian Statement looked in Nebrija's dictionary for the word 
diportium, they would have found what I find in some of my lexicons, 
in Cicero and in Livy (4): — ^^Divortium aquarum'': est locus ubi aquce 
in diversas partes defluunty divergia^ ut sunt cacumina montíufn;—is the 
place were the waters flow to different parts, partings, such as are the 
cumbres of the mountains". 

Paiilus Manitius, commenting on one of Cicero's letters to Atticus, says 
that the mountains divide the v/SLters—quum in eos imbres delapsi^ quta 
consistere in summo jugo non possunt, bifariam dividuntur et deur- 
sum proecipitantur; — "when the rains have fallen on them, as the waters 
cannot stay on the highest part of the crest, they sepárate in two and pre- 
cipítate themselves downwards" (5). 

(1) No: in oíd Spanish documents, ^'sonrces'* never "took a course", when they were springs, 
lakes, swamps, &. They knew better. 

(2) V. Chilian Statement pp. 600, and 605. 

(3) V. page 39 of this report. 

(4) Quoted in my "Boundary Agreement". p XXXIX. 

(&) IHvortiúm aquarum ita fit: eadunt in montera aqucepluvioe; is mons cum sit proclivis, 
uiriusque defluant et decurrant necesse est. Ita fit ut dividuntur et earum quasi divortium 
fiat: ^^^the div, aq, takes place thus: the rains fall upon the mountain, and as it is sloping, 
they must perforce ñow & run down eitber side. Thus are the ^aters divide^ and a sort of 
parting of them is made. 
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The foUowing from Manitius {Liv. 4, Decad. 8. De Cn. Mañizo) is very 
interestíng: he explains that in Livy's passage regarding Manlius, the 
latter had moved his army ad eum locum unde aquce duas in partes 
divisce incipiuni difluere. A quo igiiur loco ex Amano monte Cüiciam 
versus aquoe dilabehantur ^ ad eum usque locum Cilicia pertinebat et ex 
altera montis parte eadem Syrioe, quam Bibulus regebat erat ratzo:—^^ío 
that place where the waters, divided in iwo parts, begin to run. Conse- 
quently, up to that point whence the waters flowed towards Cilicia from 
Mount Amanus, belonged to or (reached the limits of) Cilicia, and on 
the other side existed the same reason for Syria which was governed by 
Bibulus". 

One would think our plenipotentiary, Dr. Quirno Costa, had read this 
passage before drawing up Arts. 1 & 2 of the 1893 Protocol; because it was 
therein established that from where the waters begin to run on the crest 
of the Andean main range towards Chili the territory belongs to said 
republic; and "on the other side the same reason exists" for the Argentine 
Republic. 

Even oíd Paulus Manitius considered that, in boundary questions, head- 
waters and slopes are to be taken where both begin— incipiunt—to descend, 
and not in their "final stage", or where the Chillan Statement makes no 
distinction between the "sources ñowing down'* and áreas of catchment or 
whole river basins'*, as the latter are synonymsof vertientes according to 
definition N,* 3. 



2— F. Bluteau. Page 600. 

The Portuguese Latin dictionary of F. Bluteau does not say that "ver- 
tenteand Agoas vertentes*' are synonyms. He does not clash with Nebrija's 
aquceemontibus escaturientes,velerumpentes,which are the waters gushing 
forth or escaping from a mountain; {Quoted by the Ch. Statement, p. 600). 

In any good Portuguese dictionary we will find what Eduardo De Faria 
says in his Diccionario de synonymos (word ^^vertente''): 

Vert entes— as encostas por onde correm as agoas — "the slopes down 
which the waters flow", 

Agoas vert entes— que correm da encosta do monte— ^^ waters which ñow 
down the slope of a mountain". 

The synonymy urged does not exist: it is one of the many imaginary 
ones to be found in the Chillan Statement. 

In the Spanish-Latin dictionaries, vertientes is defined thus: "Montis 
vel collis declivitas'' (V. Dic. /?. de Miguel y Marques de Morante). 
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3— Doctor Tejedor. 

The Statement quotes in p. 588 a phrase ofdoctor Tejedor in which he 
says that no (agua) ^^vertiente ó vestigios de agua^\ — (the first *'agua" being 
evidently elided for the sake of euphony), — ^were to be found. I do not find 
'^the source" discovered by the Statement: the meaning of the phrase is thís: 
'*there was no brook (rill, rivulet or little stream) or any traces of water*'. 
My translation is justified by the Statement when it employs the word 
"rivulet'* for pequeña vertiente in p. 606, "little brooks" in p. 615 for peque- 
ños arroyuelos, "small brooks" for vertientesy'm p.617, and "streams" for 
vertientes in many passages. There is no plausible reason for sources in 
doctor Tejedor's case. The Statement does not show itself consistent 
with its own versions. 



4— Don Andrés Bello. 

We find that this high authority uses indiscriminately vertientes and 
aguas vertientes for "streams", thus showing he knew perfectly well that 
he eliminated the word aguas on behalf of laconism, where he could not 
be misunderstood. This abridgment of the above locution does not turn 
it into a synonym of the noun vertiente: •'slope". He only uses substanti- 
vely the adjective or participle; just as we can say in Spanísh las isoter- 
masy las rectas, las isógonas instead of the isothermal, the straight, the 
isogonic Unes, — a form of speech which the English language does not 
allow. 

When the Chillan Statement transía tes Bello we find: 

p. $g2-^aguas vertientes del Guaporé: the "waters which flow to the Guapote river*'. 

p. 593 — aguas vertientes: ''headstreams". 

p. ^gz— vertientes: "headstreams". 

PP- 593 ^ 566— vertientes: "streams". 

p. 592 — vertientes tributarias: "tributarles". 

p. 593 — vertientes: "tributary". 

p. 593^/^5 vertientes de los cerros: "streams which proceed from the mountains". 

So far, Bello is a solid basis to be invoked in support of my assertion. 

The only objection I make is that the Chillan Statement renders, in p. 592: 
las vertientes más occidentales by the westernmost head ^^waters^\ No: he 
does not say cabeceras^ and therefore the right versión in '^westernmost 
head ^^streams^' as we find it in p. 593. 

When, instead of being translated, Bello himself transíales from British 
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revíews, it is very satisfactory to discover fresh confirmations of my being 
right in rejecting sources which are not vertientes: 

p. 594— "More than one mountain stream": más de una vertiente de la serranía, 
p. 594 —"A never failing stream": una vertiente perenne. 

PP« 594» 595 ^ 59^ — "^ stream": una vertiente. 

p. 594— "Abundánt streams of running water": abundantes vertientes. 

No *'sources" are originated from Bello's pen when he refers to ver- 
tientes. 

The Chilian Statement, however, in p. 598, translates las vertientes que 
van d las provincias argentinas by: '*the sources (meaning headwaters 
of streams), flowing—literally thatgo towards the Argén tine Provinces". 
No explanations in brackets will ever prove that those vertientes are any- 
thing but "streams or headstreams flowing towards the Argentine Pro- 
vinces", unless they are slopes which shed their waters in that direction. 

The generic terms "sources and headwaters" are violently and need- 
lessly brought in, and therefore clash wíth the excellent versions already 
noticed in pages 592 and 593. 

Finally, in pages 610 and 61 1, the Chilian Statement tells us that "sources" 
are fuentes in Spanish; and, in page 607, that manantiales are "springs"; 
and thís is perfectly right. 

5— F. OvALLE. Page 600. 

His ^^ríosy fuentes y arroyos^' are rendered by "rivers, springs and 
streams" although we ha ve just seen that/w^w/^5 are "sources" and ma- 
nantiales^ "springs". 

Vertientes are unduly translated in the same paragraph by sources, al- 
though the passage shows that the former i-efer to the watercourses which 
make "the country so fertile and abundant". Evidently "springs" took 
the place oí fuentes in order to forcé the favourite sources where they had 
no business to figure. 

6— MORALEDA. 

His vertientes de nieve licuada are accurately rendered by "streams of 
melted snow", p. 601; but the origen y vertientes del Rio de Ralun are said 
to be the **origin and. . . sources of the river Ralun". Those vertientes are 
"tributarles", as Bello's in p. 593 and Pissis in p. 606. The Statement crea- 
tes synonymic sources where there are none. 
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7— OjEDA. Pages 601. 
I transcribe the passage, its translation, and curious commentary; 



"El rio Biobio tiene sus principios en las 
vertientes del centro de la Cordillera; se 
reúnen á formarle las que descienden en 
esta parte en más trecho de 25 leguas de 
Norte á Sud; éstas se disponen entre aque- 
llos cerros en dos corpulentos ríos, los que 
bajan por uno y otro costado déla Sierra 
de Callaqui, y á sus pies se juntan y com- 
ponen este caudaloso torrente, etc. 



"The river Bio-Bio has its sources in the 
streams of the centre of the Cordillera; tho- 
se which descend for an extent of more than 
25 leagues from North to South contribute 
to its formation; these flow between those 
moimtains in two considerable rivers whose 
courses lie to either side of the Sierra de 
Callaquiy and at the foot of the latter join 
to form this great watercourse". 



**It will be observed that, though the "vertientes" of the Cordillera are spoken of, the 
** word cannot mean *'slope", as slopes cannot contribute to the formation of streams." 

My translation will show that **principios" are not "sources'' but **beg- 
innings'*, **birth'' or *'rise", and that costado de la sierra" is Barros Ara- 
naes "slope of a mountain":— 



(( 



The river BioBio has its beginnings (1), in ihe streams of the centre of the Cordillera; 
" those which, in that part, descend for a stretch of more than 25 leagues, combine to form 
" i t: among those mountains they flow in two rivers which run down one and the other 
" slope of ihe Caliaqui Sierra, at the foot of which they meet and produce this mighty 
" torrent". 



There is no idle question about slopes contributing or not to the for- 
mation of rivers, although how the latter could exist without the former 
is more than could be explained. What I contend is that Col. Ojeda did 
not mention in Spanish the "sources" which unnecessarily rise in the 
Chilian versión, and which ought to be avoided when strictly faithful 
versions are to be expected as straightforward evidence. What I also con- 
tend is: that those literally translated "rivers which run down one and 
the other slope of the Caliaqui Sierra" are extremely like the waters 
which flow down "the slopes which descend one side and the other" of 
the Andine main range. The Statement has prudently preferred to speak 
about courses lying to either side of the Sierra. 

The abo ve new supply of sources does not come from Col. Ojeda: it 
belongs to the system. 



(1) Or rises. 
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8— Biblioteca G.-H. de Chile, p. 602. 

Vertientes^ costados y tres vertientes que corren al Sud, excellently 
rendered by "streams, slopes and three streams flowing southwards". 
Good versions do not require unnecessary sources; and the Biblioteca 
results in favour of my assertion. 

9. — Azara, p. 602. 

Here we stumble again with non-existing sources. 

Lrrs primeras vertientes del río Paraguay son varios arroyos: **the 
original sources of the River Paraguay are some rivulets'\ No: las pri- 
meras vertientes^ (béing rivulets) are "the first tributaries" or "affluents'' 
or simply the *'headstreams", according to Bello and the Statement utsu- 
pra: and adhering to the same authorities, cabeceras ó vertientes are not 
"headwaters or sources'' (generic term): they are "headwaters or head- 
streams" (specific term.) 

10. — Angelis. p. 603. 

The stubborn sources push their way into the following lines: que tome 
el Igatimi por £l Jgurey, á las cabeceras del Aguaray por vertientes del 
Ipané: "taking the Igatimi for the Igurey and the headwaters of the 
Aguaray as the sources of the Ipané". No such sources. The headwa- 
ters of the Aguaray are evidently the tributarles, ut supra, of the Ipa- 
né; and the Chillan Statement cannot elude the fact as two lines further 
down it continúes the translation thus:... "the said headwaters do not 
flow into the Ipané", but somewhere else; and consequen tly "they flow 
by themselves" (v. note, p. 597) and are streams of some kind, tributaries 
oí some other river. 



P. 603.— Las vertientes más distantes que terminan en la cuchilla are not "the far- 
thest sources that take their rise on the ridge", but the farthest tributaries or head' 
streams which "terminate** (literally) on the ridge. The verb "termínate'* shows they had 
been followed up to their rise or starting point; and the Statement did well in correcting 
the slip. 

P. 603. — En cuyo punto se halla un cerro en el que por su falda del Este princi- 
pian las vertientes del rio Yaguar ón: — "Where a hill is found on whose eastern slope 
the sources of the rio Yaguarón begin ". Bello would most certainly have translated the 
"tributaries" or "headstreams" and so would the Statement (v. p. 593), were it not for the 
systematical "sources". Springs or sovirc^s do not be^in at trjbutaries, but tributaries 6,0 
begin at spríngs. 
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I take note that cabeceras and orígenes are faithíully rendered by '*head- 
waters and origins", thus showing that the Statement knows^ when those 
words are badly translated in official versions. 

The vertientes of the Yaguar! are of course the "tributaries*', and not 
the methodical sources oí said river; and likewise the "headstreams", and 
not the sourceSy of the Rio Colorado are to be found on the slope of the 
Andes. 

Angelis does not once use the word fuentes (sources), and still the Sta- 
tement is most prodigal with those coUections of water. 

11. — F. Lozano, p. 604. 

Las vertientes de los rios Paraná y Uruguay are the ^* tributarles'' of 
said rivers; but the Statement prefers to cali them sources^ with no rea- 
son beyond its partiality for that institution of its system. 

P. 605. — ''Porque allí empiezan las vertientes de los ríos á correr al^ Uruguay'' 
Without any arriére pensée one would think this meant: "as there begin the headstreams 
of thft rivers to run towards Uruguay"; but the Chilian Statement finds it is the headwaters 
that begia to run. However F. Lozano does not say cabeceras, a word so well rendered in 
pages 602 and 603. That is the way synonymies are coined. A "headstream" is only one 
class of headwaters, and it is not a "spríng", which is comprehended in the latter term. 

F. Lozano, likeDe Angelis, does not mention the word fuentes: conse- 
quently no sources in their citations. 

12. — DoMEYKO. p. 605-6. 

He affords us three vertientes exactly translated by ^^streams"; and I 
do not object to the Statement's rendering sigue el curso de uno de los 
principales manantiales del Maule by "foUows the course of one of the 
main tributaries'\ as evidently the gentleman made a slip and he could 
not think of 'following the course oí sl main spring''; but, why does not 
the Chilian Statement correct or merely point out such trash as that of 
''springsfalling and descending", in the official translations of pages 619, 
620 and 621? I suppose because that kind of versión is a good source of 
impossible synonymies. 

13— Pissis, p. 606. 

Pissis said el vertiente^ because in French le versant is masculine: in 
Spanish the worJ has the two genders according to the Spanish Aca- 
demy, who is the real authority on this subject. 
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Las vertientes que salen de la Cordillera are the streams which 
proceed (v. p. 593) from the Cordillera"; but the Chillan Statement con- 
siders it is better to say: "the sources rising". Salir de literally means 
to go out from^ i.e. to proceed or issue from; and as springs or sources 
do not proceed at all it is advisable to adhere to the text, the more so 
as lower down we have/w^«/^5 correctly rendered by **sources". 

In the same page 606, vertiente^ arroyo and pequeñas vertientes are 
"tributary stream, stream and tributary rivulets". Good translations, 
because the innumerable sources which the Statement seems to have in 
store did not inierfere. 



14— Lastarria, p. 607. 

A perfect distinction is here made between vertientes and manantiales^ 
and they arein the different quotations most correctly translated, the first 
by "streams'' and the second by "springs*'. No sources this time. 

15— Vicuña Mackenna, p. 607. 

Strange to say, here we revert to vertientes which are yclept "sources", 
although no fuentes appear in the text; and the author only observes that 
the rivers are becoming exhausted, because their tributaries or head- 
streams are not overshadowed by trees, and therefore dry up before they 
reach the rivers. 

What is really surprising is that the Statement should pretend that 
Domeyko's obvious mistake mentioned in N. 12 and the foregoing quota- 
tions "show that the difference between manantiales and vertientes is no 
greater than between "springs and sources". 

It is great enough: manantiales are springs according to the Chillan 
Statement; and according to the Chillan Statement also (aguas) vertientes 
are streams^ as Bello and the Spanish Academy maintain, whilst sources 
are fuentes^ the last being ageneric term which becomes rather ambiguous 
as has been proven. 

15 -Government decrees, p. 608. 

Why nacimiento should suddenly mean source, when the Chillan State- 
ment has told US it means "beginning" or "rise", is more than I need or 
care to explain. I do not suppose the Chillan Government has the consti- 
tutional faculty to change the meaning of words. 
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But we have not yet done with the inexhaustible sources; we find them 
as the vertientes oí the ríver Maleo, which in reality are its '*headstreams" 
or "tributarles", according to the Statement itself ut supra. 

Such is the way in which "the synonimy of nacimientos (1) and ver- 
tientes (2), and cabeceras (3), as "sources", is perfectly estabiíshed" in 
page 608, 

The synonymy established by ambiguous and sometimes even incorrect 
versíons, is no synonymy whatever, because something is said in English 
which is not to be found in the Spanish text. 

Streams and rivuJets— (aguas) vertientes— ca,nnot be synonyms of their 
rise or beginnings. A brook or a torrent, which may be the head stream 
of some river cannot be the equivalent of a lake or swamp which may 
happen to be its own hea,d-water. 

After this the whole system stands in ali its nakedness and futiiity, if 
we only remember what has been stated in pages 19-23 of this report. 

16— Chilian Civil Code, p. 609. 

The attention of the Tribunal is called to that Code, because oí the 
wonderful fact that Señor Bello, as legislator employéd vertientes (short) 
instead of aguas vertientes, as he generally did; and, since those vertien- 
tes are things "which rise and disappear within the same estáte" article 
2350 is obviously referring to streams, and streams they must remain. 

17— Argentine Civil Code. 

The very same words are to be found in Art. 595 of the Argentine Civil 
Code. 

No provisión in eíther code allowing the blend of sources and streams 
so as not to be able to distinguish the one from the other. 

The legal regulations regarding streams in prívate properties afford 
ao clue whatever for the interpretation of Art. 1 of the Treaty and 
Arts. 1 & 2 of the Protocol, which are ruled by International and not by 
Civil Law. 

The slopesof those conventions do not "rise and disappear" although 
certain theories pretend to realíze that phenomenon, which is irrecon- 



(1) "Beginning" or "rise". 

(2) "Streams" "flowing waters", "rivulets", "brooks", etc. 

(3) "Headwaters" or "heads". 
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cilable with the nature of thíngs and with what the treaties establish. 
{v. § on the Bello-formula p. 47 ofthis report). 

One rule I do find in our Code, which according to Phillimore and all 
authors, is also one of International Law, namely: "That contraéis are 
to be construed in conformity with the intention of the parties". What 
the intention of the high conjtracting parties was, in our case, is stated 
in pages 53-56 of this report; and in page 63 I transcribe Señor Eulogio 
Altamirano's frank and honest opinión on the subject. It is tTie opinión of 
an eminent Chilian. The system does not stand the test. 



BELLO'S FORMULA 

• 

Let US study Bello's celebrated Unes: pasando por entre los manantia- 
les de las vertientes que descienden d uno y otro lado. 

Two questions arise: a) What are manantiales? 

Manantiales are "springs", Bello knew that; evén the worst dictionary 
says so, the most elementary geographies register the word in that its 
only sense, and the Chilian Statement transíales it so in pages 607, 609, 
615, etc. 

6) What are vertientes ? 

In their "most ampie and correct meaning" they are "slopes"; and 
"streams", when the elisión, so to say, of the word aguas is made in the 
locution aguas vertientes. 

Such a distinguished Spanish scholar, as Bello was, could not help know- 
ing what other Chilians knew, namely that a vertiente is a declivity. 

However let us admit, as a plausible hypothesis in the discussion, that 
Bello meant "streams"; and, foUowing his way of employing the two 
words, we cannot but transíate los manantiales de las vertientes que des- 
cienden^ as foUows: 

1.... ^^úí^ sprinrgs of the streams which descend one side and the other". 

This exact, literal, grammatical versión, which most faithfuUy respects 
Bello's own modes of diction, could not satisfy the tendencies of certain 
popular writers of the West Coast, because '*the springsof streams*' which 
begin their descent at the line where the waters from the thaws commence 
to run (1), or *'at the spot" where springs rise, brought them too high up 
the main range, too near the crest of the encadenamiento principal of the 



(1) And this is already granting^ a good deal, because springs are not synonyms of that 
line. 
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Andes, and they inevitably struck the Andine streams in their ^4nitial 
stage". The upshot was a killing one for the "final stage" theory. 

The faithful versión of Bello's line landed them on heights where no 
subtleness could allow them to turn the origin of streams into fully develo- 
ped rivers and their drainage basins: in those altitudes that surprising 
theory looked really preposteróos, and no wording, however vague, intri- 
cate or ambiguo us, could reverse the order of things in nature. 

The "unbiassed translators'' began then to struggle for a versión which 
might make Bello say the fuU developement of watercourses was at their 
very rise or birth, or that his "springs** at the '*spots" where they rose 
comprehended lakes, swamps, and other sources of rivers. 

The task was a more than arduous one, and naturally led to versions 
which proved most unsuccessful efforts. The problem was in fact inso- 
luble. 

Those translators had to change the vocable manantiales for some other 
word which covered "springs" without mentioning the obnoxious term 
with its only meaning, and they hit upon "origins" (orígenes). That 
word would do because among the múltiple origins of rivers springs 
are one; and consequently the generic was adopted instead of the specific 
term. 

Bello's manantiales became thus "origins"; yet, the "springs" seem to 
have haunted the translators and they could not help putting them in pa- 
renthesis:— "origins (springs)'*... The last made matters worse; because it 
implied that among the origins known in physiography only springs were 
meant. 

The next difficulty was how to deal with vertientes^ which Bello "ex- 
clusively used in the sense of streams". At the time streams were ram- 
pant: some of the Chilian papers actually ñowed with river-systems, and 
the Cordillera disappeared under the floods caused by the watercourses of 
the Continental divide. On the other hand, it was not only necessary to 
keep Bello's "streams", (vertientes) but also his manantiales (springs). 
The same proceeding of substituting a specific by a generic term was the- 
refore continued. 

Señor Bello's streams became thus "sources",— a most attractive word, 
as it included the brooks and rivulets and other running waters of the 
Cordilleras, as well as the various sources of rivers, such as glaciers, mo- 
rasses, and even large lakes. Henee the foUowing curious versión. 

2... "The origins (or springs) oí the sources which flow down to either 
side". (Ch. St. p. 596. note). 

It is contended those "sources'' were not the fruit of hard labour wasted 
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in rendering ambiguously the most important provisión of the Treaty, but 
merely a lapsus. 

If that was a lapsus and not one of the many contradictions which pre- 
vail in the Boundary Papers, I suppose we must also consider lapsi most 
of the translations which, saving the slopes of "a particular and well defi- 
ned single mountain", convert vertientes into a word which comprises 
almost all the waters described in physiography. I must beg to repeat that 
I am not exaggerating, and, to dissipate all doubts, I give the foUowing 
proof: 

Vertientes which in their ^'ntost ampie and correct or topographic sen- 
se'\ are "slopes*', (according to Bertrand) have seven meanings more, 
according to the Chillan Statement: 

1 — Vertientes — springs. p. 599, 

2 — Vertientes — sources, in their two acceptions. p. 590. 

3 — Vertientes — heads and headwaters, in their two acceptions. p. 590. 

4 — Vertientes — watersheds. pp. 591 and 635. 

5 — Vertientes — rivers' whole áreas of catchment. p. 590. 

6 — Vertientes — whole districts drained in the direction of an ocean. pp.590, 635. 

7 — Vertientes — slopes. 

8 — Vertientes — streams of all kinds, brooks, rivulets, etc. (i). 

Leaving the lapsus aside and all the waters above mentioned which 
would make oí vertientes a formidable term for any student, we come to 
the third traslation: 

3... the sources of the streams which flow down to either side" (p. 596) (1). 

Here the "sources" are the manantiales and the "streams" are the ver- 
tientes. Bello's springs were turned into "sources i. e. fuentes: the generic 
term taken in lieu of the specific one. Fortunately the Chillan Statement 
acknowledges that when they speak of vertientes "flowing down", they 
mean something flowing down by itself (2). 



(1) The Oh. St. knows however, as I have already pointed out, that the ahove words have 
in Spanish the corresponding, strietly accurate versions: 1) manantiales; 2) fuentes; 3) cabe- 
ceras; 4) hoyas fluviales or lineas divisorias de aguas; 5) cuenca ú hoya de un rio; 6) cuenca 
oceánica; 1 8ü^ are the only correct translations of "vertientes'', ''(aguas) vertientes")* 

(2) V. Chilian Statement, pp. 596 & 597 , note /)— Why then such long and strenuous efforts 
to make vertientes mean both "springs and sonrces"? The only sources which f4)w doton 
are in the shape of streams oí some kind, from a rili or brook to a mighty torrent. Conse- 
quently the latter kind of runnlng sources is what they mean when they speak of "sources 
flowing down" in their translation of Art. 1 of the Treaty of 1881. Undoubtedly; but they 
retract and contradice themselves when, in p. 596, they speak of "sources of streams", which 
is to be the translation of vertientes, if it be not that of "slopes".— If they meant streams why 
not write down the word frankly?— It is also well to remember that "the usual meaning of 
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Bello's formula, as Mr. Gallois observes, leads us two centuries back to 
the treaties of Utrecht (1), where the eaux pendantes already figured, and 
refers to Buache's false idea of the relief of the globe's surface/ Very likely 
that is why the plenipotentiaríes of 1881 soon discovered the formula led 
to nothíng practical, as engineers of both countries have repeatedly stated. 
It was not based on exact notions of the earth in general or of the Andean 
Cordilleras. Anyhow, it was abandoned; and, in the one adopted, the ma- 
nantiales were suppressed, and the words entre las vertientes que se des- 
prenden á uno y otro lado are translated thus: 1— "between the slopes 
which descend one side and the other"; and 2— **between the sources flow- 
ing down to either side". 

An argument in favour of *'the sources" is that Bello employed {aguas) 
vertientes only in that sense; and that, having used Bello's "same words", 
the Argentine Government must abide by Bello's meaning, even if Dr. Iri- 
goyen failed to grasp it (2). Bello never used the word vertientes as mean- 
ing **sources". 

It were idle to dwell on the fact that the negotiators of the 1881 Treaty 
did not take the trouble to find out how many times Bello wrote vertientes 
in his 15 volumes, or in what senses he employed the word; and I declare I 
have not indulged in the pleasure of running through his works in search 
of slopes, as their existencé does not depend upon his mentioning them or 
not; yet, borrowing the Chillan Statement's/a^í?n5 deparler^ I will assume 
on "their bare assertion" (3) that Bello exclusively employed (aguas) ver- 
tientes as "streams". 

This does not prove that Dr. Irigoyen or Sr. Barros Arana, who signed 
the Treaty of 1881, took the word in the sense of "streams", and not in that 
of "slopes". 

It were puerile of me to advance for instance that, because the Chillan 
geographer, Señor Asta-Buruaga, employs the term very often as meaning 
slopes, he never used it in the other sense, and that therefore in Chili ver- 
tientes are always "declivities". For example, in his Diccionario Geográ- 
fico, we find the foUowing phrases: 



the word vertientes, in Spanish American Reporta relatiog to geographical and especially 
bonndary matters, was thb uppjsr part of a watbrcoursb" {op, eit., p. 605). That brings us 
near the crest of the Andes and far from the plains. 

(1) V. L. Gallois, «'Los Andes de Patagonia", p. 9; ''Anales de Geografía", v. X, 15th. May, 
1901, p. 232-259. 

(2) V. Chilian Statement, p. 599. 
(8) V. Chiliam Statement, p. 58& 
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P. 25. — **AluL». Procede de la vertiente 
austral de la sierra lateral... 

P. 52. — Arenal (Riachuelo de). Ligera 
corriente de agua del departamento de Cau- 
quenes, que nace en la vertiente austral del 
cerro de Ñame... 

P. 135. — Catiray. Se conoció con este 
nombre la parte del Departamento de Lau- 
taro, que comprende la vertiente oriental de 
la Cordillera de Nahuelvuta hacia su extre- 
midad norte... 

P. i6i. — CoÜumo,.. recibiendo á su cabe- 
za un corto riachuelo de su nombre, que 
procede de la vertiente noroeste del cerro 
Neuquen. 

P. 164. — Colliguay (Riachuelo de). Co- 
rriente de agua... que tiene origen hacia el 
S. O. de la Ciudad de Cauquenes en la ver- 
tiente occidental de la Cordillera... 

P. 164. — Colliguay (Sierra ó altos)... En 
su vertiente del lado austral tiene en parte 
sus cabeceras en esa aldea ó en la de 
Puangue... 

P. 173. — Conillevu, (Riachuelo)... nace 
en la vertiente oriental de la Cordillera de 
Nahuelvuta... 

P. igS.—Culenco, (Rio de)... Tiene su 
origen en la vertiente oriental de la Cordi- 
llera de Nahuelvuta... 

P. 199. — Cullt'nhue. Riachuelo del depar- 
tamento de Valdivia que tiene su origen 
en la vertiente austral del cerro de Tres 
Cruces... 

P. 203. — Curantlahua, Riachuelo del 
departamento de Lebu, que procede de la 
vertiente occidental de la Cordillera de Na- 
huelvuta... 

P. 26^.— 'Españoles (Rio de los)... Tiene 
origen en varios arroyos de la vertiente nor- 
te de la Sierra de Doña Ana... 

P. 290. — Guadava, Riachuelo del Depar- 
tamento de Angol, con nacimiento hacia el 
S. O. de su Capital en la vertiente sur del 
cerro Igau... 

P. ^iS.—Huequén. (Rio de). Nace en la 
vertiente occidental de la Cordillera de Pa- 
mehue... 

P. 322. — Htiillinco. Riachuelo corto del 
departamento de la Unión que tiene origen 
en la vertiente austral de los cerros de Pu- 
llelle... 



... A "stream which proceeds from the 
Southern slope of the lateral sierra... 

Arenal (Rivulet of). A small watercourse 
of the departnent of Cauquenes which rises 
on the southem slope of the Ñame Hill... 

Catiray, Under this ñame was known 
that part of the Department of Lautaro 
which comprises the eastern slope of the 
cordillera of Nahuelvuta towards its north- 
ern extremity... 

Coliumo,,, receiving at its head a rivulet 
of its ñame which proceeds from the north- 
westem slope of hill of Neuquen. 

Colliguay (Rivulet of). A watercourse... 
which has its origin towards the S. W. of the 
city of Cauquenes on the wertern slope of 
the Cordillera... 

Colliguay, (Sierra or heights of)... On 
its slope of the southem side the rivulet of 
that village or of Puangue, has some of its 
headwaters. . . 

Conillevu. A little stream... it rises on the 
eastern slope of the Cordillera of Nahuel- 
vuta... 

Culenco (River of)... Has its origin on 
the eastern slope of the Cordillera of Na- 
huelvuta... 

Cullinhue- A rivulet of the Department 
of Valdivia which has its origin on the 
Southern slope of the Hill of Tres Cruces... 

Curanilahtia, A rivulet of the Depart- 
ment of Lebu which proceeds from the 
western slope of the Cordillera of Nahuel- 
vuta... 

Españoles, (River of)... Has its origin in 
several streams of the northern slope of the 
Sierra of Doña Ana. 

Guadava. A rivulet of the Department 
of Angol which rises towards the S. E. of its 
Capital on the southem slope of the Igau 
Hill... 

Huequén. (River of). Rises in the west- 
ern slope of the Cordillera of Pamehue... 

Huillinco, A short stream of the depart- 
ment of La Union, which has its origin on 
the southem slope of the Pullelle Hills... 
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After this I suppose it is not necessary to go through the alphabet. 

The Chílian Statement has systematically avoided any passage where 
vertientes figure in the sense of ^'slopes", and only uses this Englísh word 
when a declívity appears in Spanish as a falda or declive or costado 
(v. pp. 595, 601, 603) and cannot possibly signify anything but an incline. 

The system becomes only too transparent, and will no doubt be appre- 
ciated for all it is worth as an ingenious proceeding, but not as evidence of 
serious investigations made in the wide field of the Science of Language. 

When Asta-Buruaga's "slopes" refer to mountain ranges, the Statement 
would have rendered them by watersheds; and an English reader might 
doubt whether a **declivity", a "divide", a '^river's área of catchment" 
(customary language), or a "whole" wide cordilleran belt "facing a given 
direction" was meant; but as the Chilian geographer evidently spoke of 
"slopes", slopes I cali them, avoiding the unnecessary, generic and ambi- 
guous term '*watershed". 

Señor Asta-Buruaga may well employ [aguas) vertientes in the sense ot 
''streams", and streams they are, but not '^sources^* which comprise 
streams, and also include hollows, basins or depressions which contain 
water, but which do not **flow down themselves'' (v. p. 13 of this report), 
although they be the origins or heads of watercourses which rise there and 
do flow down. 

With the unmitigated and sometimes indiscriminate use of "sources" 
and "watersheds", different meanings in either language are involved, 
andapparent synonymies result which are entirely false. With this 
system, which includes mistakes made in official versions, the Chilian 
Statement blends together the two languages and presents ad libitum 
diVíY one word with all its Spanish acceptions and also all its English 
meanings, besides those invented by translators. Henee the erroneous, 
bewildering synonymies and the absurd conclusions they must perforce 
lead to. 

Besides Asta-Buruaga, I have cited the opinions of many Chilian impar- 
tial writers, who describe the vertientes oí the Cordilleras as the ''Andean 
slopes", and I simply beg to refer to those authorities, as it would be 
childish to urge my tenets by persisting in a mere piece of mechanical 
work which would consist in piling up hundreds of quotations from other 
Chilian writers. Such a one-sided search for words would perhaps provoke 
the reader 's smile, and only lead him away from the study of the real 
meaning of theTreaty. The Tribunal would not feel convinced that Señor 
Asta-Buruaga didnot know or never thought that (aguas) vertientes mtdiVit 
streams. In the same way, the Tribunal will not imagine that the signa- 
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tories ofthe conven tion oí 1881 used vertientes zs "streams" and notas 
"slopes", simply because other persons happen to have applied the word 
as Bello did. 

We have to find out what the high contracting parties tntended, and 
not what other people said or meant when they were not drawing up 
treaties, and therefore wrote with more or less lack of care or attention, 
without thinking that adversarles might later on avail themselves of any 
laches, in order to turn them against the writer's own opinions or against 
the purport of an International convention. 

I know the Department of Engineers was cónsul ted by Dr. Irigoyen, 
treaties and works on International Law were read and compared, all 
precedents were thoroughly looked into and well sifted, — it was indispen- 
sable to proceed with all prudence and even warily, — and only after a long 
study did he decide upon a basis founded, not on Bello alone, but also on 
Bluntschli. 

The formula proposed by Chili was: " the boundary between Chili and 
^' the Argentine Repuhlic is from North to South as far as the parallel 
*' oflatitude 52^ S, the Cordillera of the Andes. The frontier Une shall 
'' run in that extent along the most elevated cumbres of said Cordillera 
" as may divide the waters. '* 

Our plenipotentiary acquiesced to that basis, adding on our side the 
following words which were accepted by Sefior Barros Arana: ** and shall 
'* pass between the vertientes which descend one side and the other ", 

By eliminating the word manantiales (springs), which figured in the Ba- 
rros-Elizalde treatry (rejected by Congress), Dr. Irigoyen endeavoured to 
sign a formula which enjoyed the assent of both countries (1); and as he 
States, "based it upon the authorities of Bello and Bluntschli", who says 
"the water-parting is formed by the most elevated crests of the range'*. 

What was the Argentine negotiator's object in adding the above 
phrase? 

I leave him the word with all deference: "My chief purpose was to see 
that Art. 1 remained clear, even in its details (2) so that no doubt might 
reasonably arise... 

"With this object it was established that the boundary is the Cordillera 
of the Andes. We cannot depart from it, however much may be written 
or argued.,* 

"The variable width of the massifs which form the main range, might 

(1) At that time nobody had iu the slightest manner hinted at the Continental divide. 

(2) He never dreamt one of those details— a slope— was going to be developed into eight 
different things, starting with a declivity and ending with an oceanic drainage-surface. 
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give ground t© cavil regarding the points over which the Une was to run; 
and, in order to avoid that, it was established that it should run along the 
most elevated crests which divide the waters; i. e. by that which the Chilian 
Government— in the instructions gíven to Pissis in 1848, so highly recom- 
mended by the Chilian expert,— called theedge or culminating Une which 
separates the slopes. 

'^Finally, so' that not even in those crests any disconformity should 
arise, Bello's words were added: **shall pass between the slopes which 
descend one side and the other". 

"From some article published in the El Ferrocarril oí Santiago, it might 
be inferred the Chilian Expert only admits, as vertientes, the watercourses 
which after a lengthy course disembogue in the oceans which bound 
America. 

'^Seflor Barros cannot, as far as I can judge, have emitted or accepted 
such an opinión. 

"When fixing the boundary line, the Treaty does not speak of streams 
or rivers which empty into the Atlantic or the Pacific, or which disappear 
before reaching either. Said watercourses have their special or scientific 
denomination, according to the volume of their waters or the prolongation 
of their course. Señor Barros has expounded with propriety those ñames 
in his treatise on geography, and it is not necessary to remind him that 
none of them were written down in the boundary-agreement. It was not 
said the line was to run between streams or rivers; it was stipulated that 
it shallpass between the eastern and western slopes; and Señor Barros 
Arana, in conformity with all geographers, has given this clear definition: 
'^The sides ofthe mountains down which the waters flow, are called slopes 
vertientes'^ understanding by sides the whole extent of a mountain". 

"It is not possible to doubt that the main range of the Andes extends 
from North to South, presenting two sides down which descend the waters 
proceeding from rainfalls or thaws, and it is along the centre of those sides, 
which the Chilian expert calis slopes, that the line stipulated passes, 
without having to take into account the hydrographic accidents found 
outside the altitudes ofthe cresf\ (1) 

Dr. Irigoyen based on Bello, whose formula he improved, and on Blunts- 
chli, gave the article all scientific precisión, and this is the reason why it 
contains the definitions of geographers, whether they say with the Romans 
that an aguar um divortium exists where a mountain forms a double 
slope; or that the anticlinal line results from the intersection of two incli- 

(1) V. Bernardo de Irigoyen. "Limites con Chile'», pp. 51-55. 
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ned planes; whether they teach that a watershed is to be found where two 
diverging or counter-slopes meet, or that, in mountains, the culminating 
Une of the crest passes exactly between the two declivities which consti- 
tute it. He thus clearly determined the Andean boundary ^^from which 
we cannot departa however tnuch may be written or argued^\ 

Heunderstood the article with Barros Arana; he inserted in ít the very 
thing the latter had defined in his physiography with such precisión— a phy- 
siography which, let it be borne in mind, has served as a text-book in the 
coUeges and high-schools of both republics, and therefore taught the stu- 
dents of both countries what ''vertientes'* are. The Tribunal surely cannot 
believe we, South Americans of the West and East Coasts, are gifted with 
such weak memories that we have entirely forgotten those good lessons, 
we have been pleased to see so often and so well confirmed by Spanish, 
French, Italian, Germán and British authors. 

Dr. Irigoyen understood the article with the Chillan expert, Señor Ber- 
trand, whosays that '^vertientes has two acceptions: the most ampie and 
corred {la más amplia y correcta) or topographic one, according to which 
it is the declivity or place down which the waters/low, run or may run'* 
(v. Demarcación de Límites^ 1895, p. 47). 

He understood the article with Pissis, who received the instructions 
above mentioned, drawn up by Bello (as averred by the Chillan Statement, 
p. 598), and who has told us that the línea de vertientes.—^^the Une of slo- 
pes",— is the anticlinal Une of the crests, (v. p. 15 of this report). 

He understood the article with Domeyko, the great Chillan authority, 
who saysthe territory ''confined between the Pacific and the water-parting 
in the Andes forms the western slope of the Cordillera" (v. p. 16 of this 
report). 

He understood the article with the Chillan engineer, San Román, who 
declared "the definition it establishes is as clear as thetrendofthe Andes 
with its mathematical planes on the opposite slopes {vertientes) which fall 
on either side ofthe elevated crest s'\ {v. p. 17 ofthis report). 

He understood the article with the Chillan Ambassador, Sefior Moría 
Vicuña, who translated it in the "Morning Post" saying: "the frontier Une... 
shall be traced between the slopes which descend east and wesf (v. p. 17 of 
this report). 

He understood the article with all unbiassed ChiUans and Argentines, 
and with all the authorities cited in our "Evidence" and in my first report. 

He understood the article with the Argentine and Chillan plenipoten- 
tiaries who, twelve years afterwards, most solemnly declared that, "in the 
" opinión of their respective governments, and according to the spirit of 
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*' the boundary treaty, the Argentine Republic retains its dominión over 
** all the territory that extendsfrom the east of the principal chain ofthe 
" Andes to the coast ofthe Atlantic, as the Republic of Chili over the west- 
*' ern territory to the coas ts of the Pacific", thus confirming in the proto- 
col of 1893, Dr. Irigoyen's two slopes of that main range, ^'from which we 
" cannot departj however much may be written orargued^\ 



IV 



QUE 8E DESPRENDEN— WHICH DE8CEND 



Dr. Irigoyen was so cautious and so bent upon seeing Art. 1 of the 
Treaty clear "in all its details", that he not only took care to elimínate the 
needless manantiales, but also to change the verb employed by Bello. In 
lieu of the latter's phrase: 



..."pasando por entre los manantiales 
de las vertientes que descienden á un lado 
y otro; ; 

he proposed: 

..."pasará por entre las vertientes que se 
desprenden á un lado y otro. 



..."passing between the springs of the 
streams which descend one side and the 
other; 



...**shall pass between the slopes which 
descend one side and the other. 



To put desprenden instead of descienden seems immaterial; but it ceases 
to appearso the moment our attention is called to the fact that despren- 
derse is the verb employed by Señor Barros, the Chillan negotiator of the 
Treaty, when he speaks about mountains: thus, in p. 53 of his Geografía 
Física (1888), he describes a chain of mountains which se desprende...; in 
p. 60 there is a plateau which desprendiéndose from a central point 
extends...; in p. 365, various transverse ranges se desprenden,..; in page 
367, we find "the Chacabuco range desprendiéndose from the Great Cor- 
dillera and interrupting the central valley"...; in p. 375, *'several ridges se 
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desprenden from the coast Range; and in p. 360, the distinguished physio- 
grapher informs us that '*the whole of Chili is formed by an ínclined plañe 
which descendSy — se desprende— írom the slopes of the Andes to bury 
itself in the Pacific". 

With the verb desprenderse, so often applied to land by his coUeague, 
our plenipotentiary judiciously considered no misunderstanding could 
arise as the above *4nclined plañe which descends from the declivities 
of the Andes'' is precisely a part of the western, the Chillan slope of the 
Cordillera; but Dr. Irigoyen did not reckon with the future supernumerary 
seven meanings of vertientes, ñor could he imagine the sources and re- 
sources of the Chillan Statement. No more, I feel convinced, could Señor 
Barros count upon them at the time, as even now the unequivocal defini- 
tions of his physiography energetically and most eloquently protest 
against the elastic way in which vertientes wriggle and twist and turn into 
the conditions of any and practically all aquatic accidents, from an 
insignificant streamlet to all the waters flowing into the Pacific, (p. 535). 

Having read Señor Barros Arana's work, Dr. Irigoyen saw that, once 
on the Andine crest, there was no doubt possible as to what las vertien- 
tes que se desprenden (1) could mean: they were evidently the territories 
descending east and west of the anticlinal line. 

Let then Manlius keep within his boundary, and Bibulus not overstep 
his own (2). That is enough to do away with the most dreadful source of 
all; the source of strife and contention which has been retarding the 
progress of both nations during the last thirty years. 



OFFICIAL TRANSLATIONS 

As written evidence, the official translations do not stand examination. 
Any judge would discard them at first sight. 

The Chillan Statement, such an excellent translator when not embar- 
rassed by its system of synonymizing, has nevertheless presen ted them as 
a proof of what the Argentine Government really means, and would fain 
have the Tribunal believe, for instance, that the Spanish Crown, in the 



(1) I cali attention to the fact that the Oh. Statement in p. &87 enumerates the verba used 
by Bello: se dirigen^ van en busca, van á perderse, bañan, descienden; but not se desprenden, 
the one chosen by Dr. Irig'oyen, who not only eliminated the «manantiales», which are not to 
be found on the cumbres of the Cordilleras, but also wished to clearly indícate the slopes 
along the intersection of which the frontier line was to pass. 

(2) V. page 39 of this report. 
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treaty of 1750, when tracing the boundary of its dominions and those of 
Portugal, had as great a yearning for "springs" as the above Statement; 
and therefore traced the frontier along the crest which serves as a water- 
shed between the rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and only thought of secur- 
ing the ownership of the '^springs" and not "the slopes" which descend 
towards either river, (v. p. 621 Art. 18). 

"Springs" have not as yet contracted the habit of "falling", and more- 
over it is obvious Spain could not put such valué on them, in a región 
where water is abundant, only too abundant sometimes according to 
Wallace; and forget she was delimiting the dominions, the territories of 
two Crowns. 

And what shall we say of a frontier Une which, according to two "offi- 
cial" translations of the same text: 



...*'shall begin froyn the bar on the sea- 
coast laid by the stream, following at the 
foot of Castillos Grandes Mountains from 
the slope of which the frontier shall conti- 
nué following on a right line the highest 
ground or summíts of the mountains, the 
springs of which descend on one side to 
the coast running to the North, etc? 



..."shall begin at the bar which is formed 
on the seacoast by the brook sprouting at 
the foot of the hill Castillos Grandes, from 
the brow of which the frontier shall conti- 
nué seeking in right line the highest 
pitch or summits of the hills, whose water- 
falls run down on one side to the coast 
north of said brook, etc? 



A few lines further we read theít principal origen y cabeceras (principal 
or main origin and head) are the "main source and head springs" or "the 
principal source and extremes^\ (v. p. 620). 

We turn page 620 and come across the same line playing the following 
antics, and are sorry to see the translators do not seem to know that 
aguas abajo is down stream: 



"... going on to the principal source of 
the river Ibicui, down to the stream of 
this river to its outlet in the Uruguay by 
its eastern bank, remaining for Portugal the 
springs descending to the above lake, etc. 



"... going down the river to the place 
where it flows into the Uruguay through 
its eastern shore, Portugal keeping all the 
waterfalls which run down to the said 
lake, etc. 



The syntax of those sentences is enough to warn anybody; and however 
the Chilian Statement may delight in those *'waterfalls" and "springs des- 
cending", certainly Portugal would not have been so highly satisfied with 
owning the springs and not the slopes of the divide referred to. 

As a last sample of the "solid basis" upon which the Chilian Statement 
has founded its versión, we offer two variations in which the same treaty 
speaks of a boundary going *'up stream" and which: 
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"... shall continué up the stream of 
the Pepiri to its principal source, from 
wliich it shall continué through the highest 
ground to the main head spring of the 
nearest river", etc., (p. 620). 



"... shall run up through the waters 
of the Pepiri to its principal source from 
which it shall go on through the highest 
ground to the principal end oí the nearest 
river", etc., (p. 620). 



No "sources" at all in the Spanish text, and the "principal end" is a 
cabecera principal, a "main head", of course where the river rises, not 
where it ends or empties into another. 

All those texts are entirely irrelevant, as they prove nothing, save the 
very "unbíassed spirit" which in all good faith counselled their selection, 
as a most convincing proof that bad dictionaries will now and then make 
the translator of plenipotentiaries or foreign ministries appear disporting 
themselves in "sprouting brooks" and other odds and "ends" which can 
only provoke laughter. 

The Tribunal will no doubt see why the Statement actually pounces 
upon "springs" and "sources" wherever they may be found, without even 
remarking that the paragraphs which they distort are nothing but senten- 
ces almost akin to pigeon-English. 

Needless to enlarge on such futilities: I will therefore turn to a matter 
which deserves attention; although the Statement declares those quota- 
tions are given ^^to enahle the Tribunal to see for themselves what 
the Argentine Government has officially understood by "vertientes" . . . 
(op. cit p. 621). 

The Chillan Statement quotes (p. 622) the Misiones Documents and 
calis attention to having found once the word "basin" in said papers; 
but it takes good care not to say that the above Art. XVIII of the Treaty 
of 1750 has been well translated in that very book. Here we have the 
Portuguese and the English versión: 



. . . E pelo que toca aos cumes de Cor- 
dilheira, que hao de servir de raya entre 
o rio das Amazonas e o Orinoco, pertene- 
ceráo a Espanha todas as vertentes, que 
cahirem para o Orinoco e a Portugal todas 
as que cahirem para o rio das Amazonas 
ó Marañon. 



"And as to the summits of the mountain 
ranges which are to form the boundary 
between the river Amazonas and the Ori- 
noco, all the slopes that fall towards the 
Orinoco shall belong to Spain, and to Por- 
tugal all those that fall to the river Amazo- 
nas or Marañon. 



{V. Brasilian Argentine Boundary Question, v. III, Documents, p. 17 and v. IV, 
p. 16). 

Between the good and the erroneous translation, the Chillan Statement 
of course preferred the latter, because slopes were turned into "springs" 
which fitted into its system, no doubt, but which are nevertheless an 
absurdity in this instance. 
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"ALL LAND8 AND ALL WATER8"— "T0DA8 LAS AGUAS Y TODAS LAS TIERRAS" 

The Chilian Statement relieves me from the tiresome task of continuing 
to examine citations: 

1. because we are told, in p. 605, that the usual official meaning of (aguas) 
vertientes is the ^^uppermost part of a ivatercourse'\ so that officially no 
"final stage" of rivers is covertly implied; 

2. because, in pages 596-7, it is declared: that a •'source flowing down" is 
a vertiente which '^flows down by itself^\ 

3. because, such being the case, all sources and headwaters which do 
not **ñow down by themselves" (such as basins, hollows and depressions? 
etc., where morasses and marshes, or lakes and similar heads are to be 
found, and which do not stir from their location), are completely excluded 
from Art. 1 of the Treaty, as the Chilian, final, official translation only 
speaks of sources flowing down^ i. e. streams;—\h\xs reducing to naught 
definitions 1, 2, 3, and limiting N.^ 4 in due form; 

4. and though last not least: because, after reading in page 587, that: "in the 
" true and logical meaning of the sentence in which the word vertientes filis 
" such an important place, the clue to the only right and lawfül inter- 
" pretation of the Treaty will be found"; we discover that neither the 
above words ñor the foUowing, it seems, should be taken quite in earnest: 
—"once the true meaning oí vertientes in the Treaty of 1881 is established, 
a very important step has been taken towards the right interpretation of 
said Treaty" (p. 587).— It is no longer the clue to the only interpretation: it 
is only an important step, and it disappears even as such, when, in page 
639, we read: — 

"Whether vertiente is translated by sources ¿^streams" or by "slopes" 
we maintain that it must be taken in a *'broad (1) sense"; that is, the final 
and not the initial stage of the said "streams" (2) or "slopes". 

This saves a great deal of trouble as the Chilian Statement itself confirms 
my assertion (p. 37 of this report) concerning the only two meanings of 
vertientes and aguas vertientes, viz: "slopes" (3) or "streams", waters 
which procede from the mountains, This disposes of the "slopes of par- 
ticular and well defined single mountains"; of **springs" and **headwaters" 
which do not "flow down by themselves"; and of "watersheds" and 

(1) Another glaring contradiction: vertientes does no longer mean officially the "uppermoBt 
part of a watercourse", as Btated in page 605. 

(2) Note that the "sources flowing down" are streams and not spríngs. 

(3) Contradiction, p. 605. 
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*'drainage surfaces of rivers and oceans". Of the 4 definitions I have dealt 
with, only slopes and streams remain. 

We are getting near the "true and logical meaning" of the vertientes 
mentioned in the Treaty. 

I had a great mind not to enter into the discussion of definitions which 
betray an obvious purpose, but do not promote physiography, or throw 
any new light on Spanish synonymics; because I knew we would have to 
decide only between ^*slopes" and "streams", as the Chilian definite trans- 
lation speaks of "sources" ñowing down, which can only be watercourses 
of some kind, while we insist upon "declivities". 

Now, whether vertientes means one or the other thing, the only inter- 
pretation which leave the "Cordillera as our boundary from North to 
South", as the treaties require, is the one which does not allow either party 
to trespass by going beyond the crest of the Andes. As soon as the slopes 
comraence to descend from those heights, the eastern belong to us, the 
western to Chili. As soon as the streams begin — incipiunt^ — to ñow in 
either direction, the hydrographic feature renders clearer if possible, the 
orographic limit "from which we cannot depart". 

Chili, however, is not satisfied with that, which is the intention of the 
Treaty, and the Protocol: it wants something in a "broad sense", as broad 
as the territories they unduly claim. 

Chili wants the "final" not the "initial stage" of those streams. They 
want the "upper, middle and lower courses", (p. 701) of waters which start 
as rills and rivulets, develope into great rivers, after running 30, 40 or even 
100 leagues if not more on Argentine soil, form numerous lake systems, and 
end by discharging into the Pacific. This is the purpose betrayed indefini- 
tion N.^ 4 and its commentaries, which split words into múltiple accep- 
tions we are at last obliged to leave behind in shreds, and return to their 
only just and reasoñable meaning in both languages: "streams" or "slopes". 
They want the whole rivers, not the "parts of rivers", because; by getting 
the former, they acquire at the same time their "broad" áreas of catchment. 
They want the streams when they are divided by the main range and also 
when they divide that range. They covet territory on the eastern slope 
from the summit-line of the Andes, and that is the long and the short of it. 

The Argentine Republic wants only what the treaties give it. 

With such "broad" arguing, the translation of vertientes by "slopes" or 
"streams" is really immaterial: aguas vertientes and vertientes de aguas 
become synonyms de facto, and mean Chilian territory. The process is a 
very simple one, only it does not appear in the treaties, jio more than the 
"final stage" theory which has taken hundreds of pages to develop. 
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Suppose vertientes mean slopes and sources and springs and streams, 
and rivulets, and even "sprouting brooks", as the Chilian Statement pro- 
duces as evidence on page 615: — suppose they mean watersheds, and fluvial 
basins, and drainage surfaces of oceans; suppose they mean "lakes, lagoons, 
rivers and parts of rivers, brooks, springs'\ (as the Chilian Statement puts 
it); and, finally, suppose they mean "all lands and all waters", still the 
división is most equitable and easy according to the treaties. 

"The Cordillera of the Andes from North to South must be our bounda- 
ry", and we cannot depart from the ^^encadenamiento principal— tht main 
range of the Andes". Chili shall retain its "dominión and sovereignty 
over all the territory which extends from the west of the principal chain ot 
the Andes to the coast of the PacifiC; just as the Argentine Republic over 
the eastern territory to the coasts of the Atlantic". 

The arbitrator will no doubt find out the axial trend of the Cordillera, 
and from its crests indícate the territory belonging to the one and to the 
other nation. 

The dominión and sovereignty of a territory gi ves the dominión and 
sovereignty over "a// /A^ lands and all the waters^^ it comprises. All 
those lands and all those waters secure to Chili all vertientes,— yíh?it^\^v 
the word may mean, — located within its territory, and therefore it is need- 
less to trouble ourselves about the liquid orsolid nature oí sdÁ^ vertientes. 
I maintain with Dr. Irigoyen andwith many Chiliansthat they are slopes. 
The Chilian Statement urges they are streams. This discrepancy will not 
impede a good solution of the problem, as the Treaties are so very clear 
and the main range a very visible object. 

The demarcators may find some difficulty in climbing up to that main 
range, never in seeing it except when it swerves to the west and dips into 
the Pacific or is broken up into groups of Pacific Islands. Señor Barros 
Arana describes the hardships of the first Spanish explorers, on account 
of theobstacles which nature presents in those high regions of the Andes, 
and he adds: '4t is necessary to read in the poem of Ercilla, La Araucana^ 
(canto XXXV), the narration of the first voyage made by the Spaniards 
between Valdivia and Ancud, in order to form an idea of the diffículties 
which that district offered to such explorations". (v. Exposición de los 
derechos de Chile en el litigio de límites sometido al fallo arbitral de 
SM.B. {note 44). 

I have'followed the gentleman's advice and found that really the enter- 
prise was in those times a daring one and a dangerous, so much so that 
the poet, impressed by it, begins the canto with the following stanza: 
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*' ¿ Qué cerros hay que el interés no allana, 

" Y qué dificultad que no la rompa ? 

" Qué pecho fiel, qué voluntad tan sana, 

" ¿ Que éste no la inficione y la corrompa ? 

" Destruye el trato de la vida humana, 

" No hay orden que no lo altere y lo interrompa, 

" Ni estrecha entrada, ni cerrada puerta 

" Que no la facilite y deje abierta ". 



** What hills so high that interés t will not level, what diffículty will it not vanquish, — 
** what faithful breast, what mind so healthy, — but it will not infect and corrupt ? — It des- 
** troys the relations of human life, there is no order which it will not alter and subvert; — 
" no entrance so narrow but it will make easy, no closed door but it will leave open *\ 

What Spanish adventurers achieved for the sake of gold and conquest 
of new lands, will no doubt be repeatedly undertaken by our arbítrator 
for the sake of justice. Sir Thomas Holdich andhis suite have already done 
it more than once; and this reminds me of a passage of his, quoted by Dr. 
Zeballos : 

" Incomparably the best natural feature to utilise in boundary demarcation is a waters- 
" hed, whether it be a lofty mountain range or simply a divide. It usually forms the most 
*' useful ethnographical división (a consideration of the first importance) and it carries with 
" it the unquestioned advantage of permanence. It requires no artificial adjuncts to define 
** it, and no expense to maintain it; it is a strategic gain, and it can readily be recognised 
** by the most aboriginal geographer. This is after all, the great practical consideration. 
" A boundary should not require a process of discovery. It should stand unmistakable, — 
" a solid and substantial warning to all who approach it. (i) 

Yes: the boundary of the Andes is a solid and substantial warning, it 
stands unmistakable in theTreaty oí 1881, and more unmistakably still, if 
possíble, in the Protocol of 1393. 

Señor Eulogio Altamirano, a distinguished Chillan Statesman, after the 
conclusión of the Protocol, pronounced a speech which was published in 
the Chillan papers and in which he, with a lofty spirit and an impartial 
mind, strikingly confirmed Sir Thomas' views, and applauded the honest 
purposes of the Treaties in these terms: 



" Nuestros destinos,— como con tanta ver- 
dad lo ha dicho el ilustre presidente argen- 
tino,— correrán paralelamente, estimulándo- 



" Our destinies, — as has been with so 
much truth expressed by the illustrious. Ar- 
gentino President, — will run parallel, stimu- 



(1) V. E. S. Zeballos "Sir Thomas Holdich»*. Prom Himalaya to the Andes, p. 7. 
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se siempre en su carrera de progreso, pero 
sin encontrarse jamás. Y si por desgracia 
esta verdad elemental fuera desconocida 
por los futuros gerentes de nuestros desti- 
nosy ahí están los Andes para obligarlos 
á reflexionar, allí está esa mole inmensa 
de nieve y de granito, que... se alzará 
siempre majestuosa, casi inabordable para 
ejércitos, que, contrariando los designios 
de Dios y las indicaciones del destino ma- 
nifiesto de ambos pueblos, pretendan re- 
montarla con fines de predominio y de 
ambición. 



lating each other in their career of progress, 
yet never clashing. And, if unfortunately 
this elemental truth were ever disowned 
by those who may in future rule over our 
destinies, tkere we have the Andes, that 
will oblige them to reflect, there looms 
thatifnmense mass oísnow and granite .. 
which will always rise in majesty, almost 
unapproachable by armies, which, defying 
the designs of God and the dictates of the 
obvious destiny of both nations, might pre- 
tend to scale them moved by ambition and 
by desires of predominion'\ 



What is said of armies may be applied to a Statement which displays a 
continued effort, not in order to scale, but to penétrate the "mass of snow 
and granite", which God reared between the two nations, to ward off 
encroachments and to watch over their peace. 



V. 



LÍNEA DIVISORIA DE LAS AGUAS. — WATERSHED 



After having beeti told that I endeavoured to "make believe" things on 
my "bare assertion", I am accused of translating cumbres by "crests" in 
order to **coin" the locution "crest watershed", (p. 585). 

In § I pp. 7-10 of this report, and in pages VIÜ-XV and 67-73 of my ''Boun- 
dary Agreements'\ sufficient has been said to prove that "crest" is the 
right word in this instance. The translation of the Treaty of 1881, in the 
British State Papers, corroborates what I aver. 

However modest the sphere in which I am called upon to justify the 
Argentine interests at stake in the Boundary-Question with Chiii, I am too 
proud of my country to "coin" words, to brandish such a despicable wea- 
pon as that of quibbling in order to defend its good rights; I am bound to 
answer in an upright and conscientious manner to the confidence placed 
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in me by my Government and I have done so. It is not for me to say 
whether I have been successful in my labours; but I feel confident of 
having done my very best, and of never having fixed upon a term 
without a prevíous cióse examinatíon, or without thoroughly consulting 
and studying the corresponding authorities, which I have carefully noted 
down. 

My retort courteous is simply this: I have not foUowed the Statement's 
system of exceptional and exclusively West Coast definitions or of multi- 
plyíng the signifícations of words until one single term says all I wish, 
whatever its real meaning. 

I was not even tempted to depart from any well establíshed meanings; 
I would never have dared to invent expressions, which would necessarily 
entangle me in an inextricable web of contradictions, as has been fatally 
the case with the Statement more than once. For example: — to choose 
among many others already noticed:— in pages 590 and 591, we are infor- 
med that vertiente is the slope of a **well defined single mountain", but, 
that "when it is used in connection with a whole district it means the 
whole drainage sur face towards the particular direction, ocean or river 
referred to". Thus the "Chillan slope or watershed", of p. 635, comprises 
nothing more ñor less than what the continental divide would give her. 
Suddenly the whole shaky scaffolding of words comes down with a crash, 
and kills defínition No. 3.— In page 634, the Statement acknowledges that 
^^watershed is sometimes (only) intended for the whole of a drainage área, 
or a parí of such. The latter is precisely what I uphoíd in page 28-9 of 
this report. 

I selected "watershed" because of its etymology from the Germán 
Wásserscheide, which is a water-parting and nothing else (1); because 
most of the English physiographers prefer it, beginning with Professor 
Hugh R. Mills who ranks very high in that branch of learning; and other 
writers mentioned in p. 35-6 of this report; and because I saw British trea- 
ties and diplomatic correspondence continually employed it; but I have 
nowhere advanced that, — though watershed is in my opinión the genuine 
translation for línea divisoria de las aguas^ notwithstanding the inoffen- 
sive innuendoes of the Chillan Statement in p. 633, — it ^^must be used in 
the language of diplomatic documents". The latter statement is I suppose, 
a poetical license taken with my prose. 

Professor William Hall is an authority in International Law, as Max 
Muller is one in the Science of Language, or Mills another in Physio- 

(1) V. Lamarca (op. cit. VXII). 
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¿i^ap^iy or Bello as a grammarian. What of that? It does not prove the 
locution "water-divide" is not pleonastic. Pleonastic it is, and nobody can 
take exception at my affirming it, as a divide has but one meaning in 
English: that of a water parting or water-shed, a Une which divides the 
waters; just as rivers have only one current, general, every day meaning, 
and nobody thinks of calling them water-rivers. Probably that is why 
the standard English dictionaries do not register the expression "water- 
divide". 

There are several kinds of watersheds: there are high and low divides, 
principal and regional, or local and flat land waterpartings; concordant 
and discordant, encroaching, alternative and migrating ones, etc.; and 
there are also normal and crest watersheds. 

It is not exactly the "crest watershed" the Chillan Statement objects to, 
because we are all perfectly aware that there is nootherway of calling 
such a divide in English, since it runs along a crest, unless we termed it 
a summit-line divide: — or indulged in paraphrases. What the Statement 
dreads is the classification of watersheds. 

I have given that classification in pages XVII-XXII and commented on 
the word in pages 91-104 of ray Boundary Agreements having consulted 
Greely, the English lexicons. Barros Arana, Hughes, Mills, Tarr, Lappa- 
rent, Church, Brockhaus, the Proceedings of the R. G. S., Phillipson, 
Hay den, British Conventions, Günther, Gilbert and Von Richtofen. The 
literary baggage is a heavy one, but it is better to go to the field with it 
than with scarcely any baggage at all. At least it proves good intention 
and earnest work. 

Yes, the classification is the objectionable part, because when we come 
to the "crest water-shed", we find it is nothing but the Germán Kammwas' 
serscheidey the one that foUows the crest {Kamm comb) of the mountains; 
it is a normal watershed, the one which Von Richtofen considers such, 
as "it coincides in all its extent or in its greater part with the principal 
crest Une of a mountain range". It is the watershed which demonstrates 
that nature, cotnmon sense and sctence agree admirably in the only sen- 
sible interpretation of the Treaty of 1881: three implacable enemies of the 
"hydrological ranges" and "hydrographic cordilleras" with their mar- 
vellous double-faced slopes, and magic vertientes^ which now shrink into 
a declivity of a single hill, now become the áreas of catchment of rivers, 
especially of those which cut the Andes; now turn into sources and 
springs which fall and roam about the mountains, now open into the wide 
dominions, if I may cali them so, of an ocean; now comprise all kinds 
of waters in creation, and finally expand into half, the western,"broad 



sense", "final stage** half, the coveted lion's share of the Chilian Stateittent. 
{pp. cit. p. 635). 

Had the Statement shown consistency with regard to its own rules, it 
would have saved raany of the incongruous remarks it makes, and found: 
in the British Treaty with the Netherlands (20 June 1891) a range of moun- 
tains as the watershed between two rivers (Arts. 2 and 3); in the "Corres- 
pondence between Great Britain and the United States respecting the 
boundary between Canadá and Alaska" — "the watershed between the 
Arctic and Pacific Oceans", and also "the general summit of the Rocky 
Mountains determining the watershed of the Continent {State Paper s v. 69 y 
1877-8 p. 591) and so on; but I have not come across the word water- 
divide in the treaties signed by H. B. M/s Government, ñor do I think the 
Statement has been successful in that direction as no quotation appears 
in its pages. 

The "water-divide" is perhaps the most suitable term for the "hydrogra- 
phic Cordillera"; but, for the frontier along "the most elevated crests" of 
the Treaty of 1881 and for the encadenamiento principal of the protocol 
1893, a "watershed" will do very well indeed, as it is defined with precisión 
by all standard lexicons and physiographers, and constantly employed in 
the Boundary Treaties of Great Britain. I am sure the Government of 
the Argentine Republic will be satisfied with a word which is deemed 
rightly employed in the State documents of the United Kingdom. 



VI. 



MAY NOT BE APPARENT NO SEA CLARA 



The Chilian Statement insinuates in page 633 that the foUowing line: 
"in the valleys... in which (the watershed) may not be apparent... no sea 
ciar a j ought to be rendered by ''should not be clear". I beg leave to think 
in a distinctly diñerent manner. 

A place in which a watershed "may not be clear" is one in which it 



**possibly is not so", or where *'it happens*' or "chances not to be so'* — don- 
de no resulte clara ó donde ocurra no ser ó no estar clara. "May be" says, 
in two syllables, "it is possible that"; and is equivalent to "possibly, per- 
haps, by chance, per adventure" (Webster). "May be" indicates the cont- 
ingency or possibility implied in the subjunctive mood (v. p. 11-12 of this 
report). The Chilian Statement may he wrong, is possibly wrong; but I 
am right, and well backed by Mr. Webster. 

"Shouldbe, or should not be" do not convey the same meanings as our 
sea ó no sea; because "should" expresses necessity, duty,«obligation, (ought 
to); and, as an auxiliary (imp. of shall) "should be" ought to be translated 
in Spanish by fuese ó nofuese^ estuviese ó no estuviese. The Treaty says: 
no sea: but I do not pretend to make any objection to the change of tense: 
it is not like turning a vertiente into a marine basin, which is objec- 
tionable. 

With regard to "apparent", I think it answers to our clara perfectly, and 
that is why I employed that adjective. 

The "watershed in the Andes", as Domeyko puts it, may not be "clear" 
to the Chilian Statement, yet it is "apparent" to everybody else, i. e. it is 
" exposed to the sense of sight; open to view; capadle of being seen or 
" easilyseen; visible to the eye; capable of being clear ly per ceived; obvious 
" plain or clear ". (Century Dic. and Cyc. v. "apparent"). 

I consequently fail to see why I should alter my translation. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary and Cyclopedia is a very good authority; and, as the trea- 
ties want the immovable and unmistakable boundary, not the shifing one, 
not the one that requires "a process of discovery", I maintain "apparent" 
is a true and faithful versión oí the Spanish clara^ and a most excellent 
word to apply to the watershed in the "Cordillera of the Andes from North 
to South as far as parallel of lat. 52^ S." 

I am afraid my translation must stand as it is. 

It can be said in general of the Chilian Statement's versión what the 
Argén tine Eviden ce declares about its Expert's maps, in p. 531: "being 
unable to base his opinions upon the actual facts, he has considered pro- 
per to support them on manifest errors contained in maps prepared by 
persons unacquainted with the Treaties and with the topography of the 
territory. As a consequence of these considerations, the maps drawn by 
the Chilian Boundary Commission are necessarily so arranged as to 
favour the doctrine of the continental divide, depicting orography and 
hydrography in the manner best fitted to said doctrine". 

In the same way: unable to found its opinions upon the actual words, it 
has not o nly turned specific into generic terms, precise locutions into 
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ambiguous ones, but also considered it was not derogatory to its credit tp 
support theni on manifest blunders of translators, as if the Chilian State- 
ment were not conversant with the Treaties and with the English language. 
Consequently the versions produced as evidence suffer, so to say, **hydro- 
logical fits"; they are necessarily so compiled as to favour the theory of 
the "final stage", purposely and lavishly scattering sources, springs and 
watersheds in order to supplant the Andean main range by a so called 
"hydrographic cordillera", which is far írom being the "immense mass of 
snow and granite'\ which seems so *'appareñt" to Sr. Altamarino and to 
all who approach it. 

High cordilleran chains may therefore not be "clear" to the Chilian 
Statement, however "apparent" they certainly are to ordinary mortals. 



RESUME 



The examination of details divert the mind from the main tendency sys- 
tematically adhered to in the Chilian Statement, and from its ultímate re- 
sult as couched in page 639. 

1.— When the Chilian Statement translates, sources become ubiquitous, 
a,nd vertientes is handledas a word which tends to impoverish the Spanish 
language, as Tommasso Bellini declares it does the Italian; but, at the same 
time, it works in the sense of enriching Chili with 100,000 kilometres or 
more of Argentine territory. 

2.— When it has grouped a certain number of citations of good and bad 
translatioñs, it takes care to make a general consideration on the variega- 
ted and distorted meanings of which the innocent word vertiente is made 
guilty, according toslips or bad and indifferent versions, as if that were 
enough to upset the language of Cervantes or that of the Treaties, the 
very one employed by the plenipotentiaries of both nations, Dr. Irigoyen 
and Señor Barros Arana. 

The best I can do, in order to show up the system, is to follow step by 
step the general considerations alluded to: they speak for themselves, they 
explain the génesis and final metamorphosis of the streamlet which turns 
into a double faced slope, and finally appears as an extensive watershed 
comprised more or less between parallels of latitude 2P and 53^ S. 

Let US then observe the Chilian vertiente: it starts at page 589 as a very 
modest slope oí di single mountain; but this is only its "initial stage'*. Sud- 
denly it turns into a springs and very soon developes (p. 590) into the 
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whole drainage surface of a river, nay of an ocean. In the very same 
page it becomes a head^ a headstream, a source and the whole course of 
a streaffij which (in p. 600) is reduced to a water course near its source or 
origin^ continúes running (in p. 605) merely as the uppermost part of a 
watercourse, and yet is declared a synonym of rivers, sources, rivuleís and 
streams, which deiiberately **take their course and begin to flow" till they 
are promoted to headwaters (cabeceras) and vertientes (springs), in 
pages 622. The transformations do not relax: in the same page it figures, 
at the translators' caprice, as waterfalls, fallSj headsprings, springs, 
origins, ^'nacimientos'' (vise) principal or i gins and sources, until all these 
waters settle into Rbasin or watershed,—a, whole collective slopeon which 
the waters are definitelyshedtowards an ocean. This watershed (vertiente) 
is not an ordinary one: in p. 634 it sometimes is a whole drainage área or 
a part o/suchy until (jp. 635) it reaches its *'final stage'* Sis:—the Chilian 
slope which comprises all rivers^ including their headwaters and sour- 
ees which flow to the Pacific, 

3.— When the translators recover from their hydrological aberrations, 
the Chilian Statement agrees (in p. 639) with the Argentine Evidence 
and with me, that the oniy real question is: whether vertientes are to be 
"slopes" or '*streams". All the rest is merely something akin to a pheno- 
menon well known in Physics, as an effect of the refraction of light, when 
a ray passes through a surface of water bounding two media not homoge- 
neous. Thus, when the Statement contemplates the encadenamiento prin- 
cipal of the Andes thxoMgh the many waters of the Continental divide or 
of the final stage theory, it is misled by an illusory deflection or change 
of direction in the main range and its snow-capped watershed,— a deflec- 
tion which apparently throws that gigantic chain of mountains far from 
its notorious axial trend. Henee the discovery of sierras and ridges in the 
Patagonian plains, and the mirage of the fantastical and comprehensive 
'^Chillan slope'' or ''Chillan watershed",— a Janus-like sort of declivity with 
an eye on the Pacific and another on the Atlantic. 

4.— When the Statement has a chance to revert to ''springs",— in spite of 
having repeatedly stated that vertientes are sources flowing down^—\X, 
does so. The chance is afforded by the use of that word in Art. 1 of the 
Protocol of 1893, where it either means slopes or streams of some kind, ne- 
ver ''springs'' —manantiales in Spanish. 

P. 700.— **Besides it would be inexplicable that "slopes" should have been singled out 
"from all the forms of lands with no apparent object; whereas "springs" vhich is the Chi- 
"lian translation, fits in quite in its proper place in an enumeration of "waters" graduated 
"in their degree of importance: "Lakes, lagoons, rivers and parts of rivers" {their upper^ 
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^'middle and lower coursé), "brooks, springs". It will also be remembered that the same 
"translation has been accepted in the Misiones Argentíne Argument, notably in Art. i8 of 
•*the the Treaaty 1750, where all "springs'* (vertientes) falling to the Orionoco are said to 
belong to Spain, and those "running to the Marañon to Portugal." 

Regarding the first part of this paragraph, I beg to refer to pages 60-5 
of this report, which deal with "all lands and all waters". 

The latter part of the above paragraph alludes to the curious passage 
where the translator makes the treaty of 1750 exhibit the Portuguese and 
Spanish Crowns most keen about the ownership of valueless "springs" 
and little or not at all mindful about the important territories or slopes 
which descend towards the Amazon on one side, and the Orinico on the 
other. The idea is too ludricous to require any glossing {v, p. 62 of the 
Chutan Statement and p. 60 of this report). 

5.— It appears inaccurate official translations are considered first class 
evidence, otherwise the Chillan Statement would not appeal to them in 
support of its doctrines. From them and from its own versions and defini- 
tions we glean the following múltiple acceptions of the word vertiente and 
its surprising synonyms: 

1. French and English sources (pp. 598-9, 601-2, 611, 613, 61^, 616, etc. and 632-3). 

2. Sources — principios (beginnings) p. 601, 

3. SoMxcQs— primeras {aguas) vertientes (headstreams) p. 611. 

4. Sources — nacimientos (birth or rise) pp. 605, 608. 

5. Sources— /í/^wí^s (exact translation) pp. 606, 608. 

6. Sources — orígenes (origins) p. 622. 

7. Sources— orígenes principales (principal origins) p. 622. 

8. Sources — manantiales (springs) p. 607. 

9. Sources — manantiales originarios (headsprings). 

10. Sources — cabeceras (headwaters) p. 590. 

11. Sources — «aa>w/^s (heads) p. 590. 

12. Head source— /wewíe originaria (p. 62). 

13. A watercourse near its origin or source— w«a corriente cercana d su origen ó 
fuente (p. 600). 

14. Rivers, etc., beginning to flow— r/os, etc., que principian á derivar (p. 605). 

15. Upper part of a watercourse {i)^parte superior de una corriente (p. 605). 

16. Whole course of a stream — curso entero de un arroyo (p. 590). 

17. Streams - arroj'os (correct translation for {aguas) vertientes), 

18. Streams in their final stage —arroyos en su estado final (p. 639). 

19. Rivers— r/os (p. 605). ^ 

20. Rivulets — riachos (p 605). 

21. Brooks—arroyw^/os (p.615). 

(1) In "parts of rivers" the Statement saya, however (p. 700), that the words inclnde their 
*'upper, middie and lower courses", but then the '^final stage" theory is causing the dís- 
turbance. 
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22. Tributaríes -tributarios (p. 606). 

23. Waterfall— raWa de agua (cascada) (p. 622). 

24. Fall— sa//o de agua (p. 622) (cataract ^Niágara Fa]ls). 

25. Bsísin-^cuenca ú hoya (pp. 632, 635). 

26. Watershed — whole drainage surface oía river — cuenca fluvial entera (p. 622). 

27. Slope — vertiente (correct traaslation). 

28. WsLtersheá— declive, falda^ costado, vertiente (slope) (p. 590, etc.). 

29. Watershed — part of a drainage surface, etc. — parle de una hoya fluvial) (p. 634). 

30. Watershed— the whole collective slope on which waters are defínitely shed towards 
a commoQ drainage-~(/a entera vertiente colectiva sobre la cual las aguas se derra- 
man definitivamente hacia un drenaje común) (p. 622). 

31. Watershed or slope — whole hydrographic región or whole drainage surface in the 
directíon of an ocq^xí— {región hidrográfica ó área de drenaje completas en la direc- 
ción de un océano,— que pertenecen, corresponden ó sirven á un océano) (p. 590). 

32. Watershed— w//f/«a/e drainage of watercourses— {drenaje final ó último de las 
corriente^ (p. 635). 

33. Watershed— a slope which comprises all the rivers including their head waters and 
so\iTces'-{vertiente que comprende todos los ríos, incluso sus cabeceras y fuentes) 

(pp. 635» 636). 

Let alone other terms already noticed (i), which are obviously gross mistakes of the 
translators and which only put nonsense in bold relief. 

Now, neither vertientes ñor fuentes are equivalents in Spanish ñor are 
they synonyms of all the above words, which physiographers group and 
deal with in sepárate chapters, just as slopesj sources and watersheds are 
neither equivalents, ñor synonymous with all the words the Chillan State- 
ment imagines they are. 

6— It is a pity I have not seen the work written also in Spanish. The 
blending of Anglosaxon words, signifying several things, with Castillian 
vocables, which in their turn convey different ideas, is sure to discover 
many a veiled purpose, reveal many a contradiction and dispel the mists 
which overhang more than one nebulous paragraph. In some cases the 
translation will be nigh impossible. Some passages will resist even pa- 
raphrasis: the generic terms of one language will clash with the specific 
terms of the other and vice-versa. The Spanish versión would tell often a 
different tale from the one contained in the English text,ifbothwere care- 
fully coUated: and the astonishment of the Spanish, Portuguese, French 
and Argentine Governments would know no boünds when they were in- 
formed of the absurdities they say in English, and which they never dreamt 
of pronouncing in their mother-tongues. What the Royal Spanish Acade- 
my would think of this new branch of synonymics is not difficult to guess. 

7— All the elaborately intricate play on words has been patiently spun 
out in one chapter (XIX), only to be destroyed in another (XX) with a dash 

(1) V.'pp. 58-60 of this report. 
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V 

I of the pen. The one declares that the problem is whether vertientes are 

to be **slopes" or "streams'' and the other artistically pavés the road for 
the "final stage" theory by gradually interweaving words of di verse ac- 
ceptions, until it considers the reader's mind has been sufficiently confu- 
í sed and is ripe to accept that, in legal Spanish phraseology {f argón would 

I be the right word, if some of the English versions were faithfully rendered 

into Spanish) divides only sepárate "conterminous hydrographic basins'\ 
and a vertiente is then "the whole collective slope on which the waters are 
definitely shed". 

When our forefathers spoke of an aquarum divortium in chains of 
mountains, as Art. 1 of the Treaty does,— they knew as well as we do that 
they meant the anticlinal line running along the crests oí the ranges. 
They had eyes: the Latin aquarum divortia moreover was not unknown 
to them; they could therefore have no doubt as to the place where the 
waters start running,— /(?cws unde aquoe duas in partes divisoe incipiunt 
difluerey -"where watercourses begin to flow",— That place was the same 
as it is now: the culmina montium, the crests of the mountains, the very 
same cacuminamontium, which Gregorio López refers to in the Partidas 
of Don Alphonsus the. Wise,' when commenting the law concerning delimi- 
tation of properties or districts, and which are repeatedly mentioned by the 
Marques de Morante and the Spanish Treaties and authors I have quoted. 
Spanish and Argentine legislators or statesmen did not invent the "final 
stage'' theory,— that is a Chillan glory,— and when delimiting national ter- 
ritories they did not consider them as hydrographic surfaces in connec- 
tion with oceans, but as nations which it was wise to sepárate. They were 
inspired by sound political views: they wanted a forbidding, permanent 
barrier between two countries, not a naturally shifting high and low divide 
between two seas; they never thought of "ultímate drainage surfaces", but 
of ultímate good International relations and progress; they wanted mili- 
tary safety, not facile ulterior encroachments; they wanted a boundary 
which should avoid friction and thus secure peace. As Sr. Altamirano 
says, they did not aim at "defy ing the designs of God". 

I hope to have proven to Y.E/s satisfaction that my versión of the trea- 
ties is a true and faithful one; and that, notwithstanding the short time 
given me, I have at least fulfilled my task with all the attention and care I 
was bound to place at the service of my country. 



I avail, etc. 



E. Lamarca. 
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